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The Great 


“Game of Brains” 


Begins | 


ENTER NOW! 











$300.00 in Cash Prizes to the 57 Boys Who Win 


See what BOYS’ LIFE 
Offers You 


HAT other magazine for boys 

ever offered anything to com- 
pare with this? Think, and you'll 
Say: 








None! 








IRST, the bulliest Scout serial 

story ever printed in BOYS’ 
LIFE or any other boys’ publica- 
tion. It is 


Scouting with Daniel Boone 


by the famous author 


EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


A story full of the thrills the pioneer 
boys experienced with wild animals 
and Indians. @ A story that tells 
all about that really great Scout, 
Daniel Boone. @ A story that lets 
you in on the facts of the lives of 
the men who, in the face of greatest 
dangers, carried civilization into the 
land of wild beasts and savages. 


In addition: There are the fifty- 
seven prizes, totaling $300.00. 


See Rules, Page 4. 





The BIG SERIAL 
BEGINS on PAGE 5 
of THIS ISSUE. 











THE PRIZES 


FIRST - $50.00 
SECOND - 25.00 
10 THIRD PRIZES 


{i ee ene 10.00 
Thheee@ «4.4... 10.00 
nae ener, 10.00 
POOR hie CER: 10.00 
Bee ores spas 10.00 
Sopa ca 10.00 
arg eae 10.00 
MO 10.00 
Wee 60. wees 10.00 
20 FOURTH PRIZES 
ih Seen een $5.00 
MOM 6 oo stot bee 5.00 
Wie 2 bs cats hes 5.00 
Peet. saw kk. bees 5.00 
WS ee ee. WN 5.00 
Gis fs culge eo Sats 5.00 
ER PO eR 5.00 
RE is SES 3 c:tte 5.00 
SORE aa tines s ws 5.00 
We a as Pir 6 0k vee 5.00 
rr eret 5.00 
SE. so ck oe a ae 5.00 
Thirteen. .s sei 5.00 
Fourteem . 2... cswce 5.00 
A a ish 4 Wie sb 5.00 
ee re ee ee ee 5.00 
Seventeen ........ 5.00 
Ristibees sbi es 5.00 
WOIMeGGON 5 6 0.ciawed 5.00 
UE Ss kxcdndcaae 5.00 
And 25 Fifth Prizes, Each 
$1.00. Total, $25.00. 


IN ALL $300.00 








BOYS’ LIFE 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Which One of the 57 
Will You Be? 


ELL other boys about this great 

serial and these big prizes. 

They will subscribe. Send in their 
subscriptions. 








Money in it for you! 








|” Anlesaticlgscmenpthed is getting excited 
about BOYS’ LIFE now. 
Famous men and the most suc- 
cessful Scout Masters have endorsed 
this magazine and urged all boys to 
subscribe for it. 


“Scouting with Daniel Boone” is 
only one of its many great features. 


Now’s the time for you to earn 
money for your vacation trip by 
taking subscriptions for BOYS’ 
LIFE. 


Show this issue to your boy 
friends and to their parents. 


For subscriptions we pay big cash 
commissions or give valuable pre- 
miums. See advertisements else- 
where in this issue. Catalog of other 
premiums sent on request. 


Do It Right Now! 





Save your copies con- 
taining all instalments. 
You’ll want them later. 











Boys’ Lirs, June, 1914. 
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CAMPING 


Does Your Troop Want to Go This Summer? || 
“May I Supply An Outfit?’’ 











I have a —_ plan that nties me to give 
your Troop, © one 9x12, or two 5x7 Khaki- 
colored wall tents with poncho, Scout axes, 
first-aid outfits, etc. In addition the boys in 
. your Troop receive compass watches, Scout 
axes, Wood's night electric signal lamps, offi- 
cial camp —_, kits, signal flags, etc. It’s 
mot a money- ing scheme, but a plan to 
enable Troops to secure with ease, their camp 
outfits. You can do it with one afternoon's 
work. Nearly ge Troops have done so in 
the past few weeks. It costs you nothing. All 
you have to do is to get your Scout Master to 
write for particulars, and give me his number. 


GEO. H. NEIDLINGER 





“l’ve got a Speedaway and | didn’t 
have to pay a cent!” 


That’s a song that hundreds of Boy Scouts are now singing—and you can sing 
it, too, before the Summer is much older. 

Just send in the coupon and we'll make you the same, simple, clean cut and 
liberal offer that has made it possible for hundreds of Scouts to earn a Speedaway. 

Don’t tug at the oars this Summer—be a regular 8 to 10 mile an hour speed 
merchant in your old rowboat with a trim and tidy Speedaway attached to the stern. 


Battery Motor ee dawal With Built-in 


178 N. Arlington Ave. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Completely Equipped — Magneto 
Detachable $59 


Watch for the 50 


* 
: Rowboat Motor 
rin a 0 The same motor exactly that used to sell for $70. No other motor at any price has all of 
these features. 
—- 


29) Built-in reversible magneto. Silent underwater exhaust. Accident- proof disappearing crank 
OFFICIAL handle. Underwater parts of phosphor bronze which can’t be harmed by sea 


water. A real, efficient rudder. Light in weight and very compact. A 
one to be proud of. 
Ready June Ist 
Here Are Some of the New Items. 


Aluminum Canteens. 

Khaki Camp Blanket. 

“Federal” Water-proof 
Capes and Blankets. 

Hike Tents and Shelter Halves. 

Boy Scout Mackinaws. 

Combination Knife, Fork and Spoon. 

Chicken Bouillon Cubes. 

Official Bandanna Neckerchiefs. 

Special Scout Watch. 

Scout Masters’ Wrist Watch. 

Scout Contest Trophy Shields. 

Official ee hy 

Electric Camp L 

Electric Semties Flashlight. 

Archery Supplies. 


Complete Catalog sent upon request 


Scout Supply Department 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave. 


National Headquarters 
New York City 











Self-locking tiller. 
Protected propeller. 


beautifully designed motor, 


Built-in Reversible Magneto 


Scouts, is the latest up-to-the-minute Speedaway 
‘e, the final touch of efficiency. It does away with 
batteries. You can start the motor with a short swing of the 
flywheel. The magneto is fully protected from water and 
will run even though under water. The Speedaway with 
Built-in Magneto sells at $59—only $9 more than the battery 
motor. 








This, 
feature, 






Get Busy, Scouts! 


You’ve got to get busy quick in order to get your Speed- 
away for the Summer months. 

Just think of all the fun you can have with a Speed- 
away! And remember our Boy Scout offer makes it easy for 
you to get one—FREE. Send in the coupon to-day! 


Ponchos, 


SPEEDAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO., | 

159 Chicago St., Freeport, Ill. | 
GENTLEMEN :— 

Tell me about your Special Boy Scout offer. I would | 

like to earn a Speedaway Detachable Rowboat Motor. | 

| 

| 


Name 








CAMP ARCHIBALD BUTT 
Chesa e Bay 


peake 
A NATIONAL scouT CAMP 

A permanent camp for Boy Scouts and Scout 
Masters. Land scouting and sea scouting fea- 
tured. Site combines "Seodiend life with that 
of the seashore. Surf bathing and deep water 
or Full equi ony large two-story 
mess fleet of rowboats, sailboats, cruising 
schooner, and motor boat. Wireless station, 


IS YOUR INK WELL 


always dry when you want to fill your fountain 
pen? Then you should use “SIMPLEX” Ink 
Tablets. Just a little Simplex Tablet dropped 
in your fountain pen filled with water and you 
have a free flowing writing fluid, 
REPRESENTATIVE SCOUT wanted in each 
community to sell these tablets in 10c. handy 

















Algonquin National Park 


MINNE-WAWA “Swranto, caxapa 


Summer Camp for Boys and Young Men. Permanent 
careful o = by 
men. Region 





unsurpassed for canecion. shing. 
tion of nature and for wild animal photography. 
A — camp for a patrons. For book- 
» references, ete.. 

~ ‘L. WISE, Ph. B., Bordentown, New Jersey 


camp masters and scout masters school. Com- tubes—all colors. 
potent directors. Camp under the direc- Write for terms and sample outfit. 
tion of timore and Washington Local Coun- You pay no money until sold. 40% profit and 
cils. prospectus and full information special premiums for Scouts 


Camp 
on roqnast, Address 
S. MARTIN, Scout Commission 
No. *, District Building. Washington, D. 2 


J, H. BOSS, Manager, 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















Boy Scout Parade 


MARCH and ONE-STEP 


Every Scout should have a copy of this 
ps orang catchy melody for piano with vocal 

orus By mail, 15 cts. asily. adapted to 
drum and fife. ‘Address J. NEALE, 211 
Prospect Ave., Mt. Vernon, we 


CAMP CURROTOMAN 


Swimming Boating Fishing 
THE PLACE FOR A BOY TO ENJOY 
THE SUMMER 


Send for a Catalogue. 
E. F. BIRCKHEAD, Director 





FREDERICKSBURG, VA, 
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‘ 9 gm | the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, is issued monthly by 
BOY: IFE the Boy Scouts of America. It is the official 
‘ magazine of that great organization, and is de- 

voted to the best interests of EVERY BOY IN 
32 THE LAND. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for boys—stories with plenty of 
excitement in them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories about camping, 
woodcraft, handicratt, scouting, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, basket ball, 
animals—in fact, every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented for 
the entertainment of all boys. 

It contains also all the news of the Boy Scout movement. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “ boy story” writers. Every issue 
profusely illustrated, with colored cover, sketches by famous artists, and pho- 
tographs from all over the world. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 
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If the magazine arrives in a RED wrapper it means that your 
Renewals subscription has expired. Address on the wrapper indicates 
the month with which your subscription ends. Tear off this address and send 
it in with the price of a new subscription, and you will not miss a copy. 
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Help! 


HIS is the cry of the judges of our last “ What's Wrong with 

This Picture?” contest, the one published in the April issue. 

You know the winner of the first prize is to receive a $25 

bicycle; the boy who wins second place is to get a pair of Boy 
Scout field glasses, and twenty others are to get prizes. 


No. 4 











You boys ought to see what you have done to our offices! At 
first you filled one desk for the editor with your letters, then you 
filled another, then a third desk was brought. into use and soon 
buried, and so we began to pack the letters into boxes—but the mail- 
carriers kept coming and coming, each time with a load. 


The judges worked day after day, and at times late into the 
night when everybody else in this big building had gone home and 
even noisy Broadway was quiet. We wanted so badly to print the 
names of the winners in the June magazine. The publication of the 
magazine was delayed several days while the judges kept on work- 
ing, but they still have hundreds of, letters to examine—and each 
letter is several pages long—some of them 60 or 70 pages long. 

In all we have received 8,731 letters on this one puzzle picture. 
You can imagine what a job it has been to examine them. 





A lot of you boys made it hard for us by not observing the 
rules. Some letters broke pretty nearly all of the regulations, but 
the most common fault was failure to put your age at the top of the 
sheet. Many excellent lists were disqualified at the start because of 
this. It was too bad, but rules hold! 

Many boys said the same things over and over in different ways. 
This, of course, made a long list of answers, but didn’t lengthen the 
list of actual errors in the picture. Some boys even forgot to sign 
their names. 

No second list of answers was accepted. You had more than a 
month to work on this puzzle, and the judges don’t believe in “ second 
sight.” 

But when you think of 8,731 letters, the number of those dis- 
qualified was very small indeed. It is a splendid showing. 

Remember we can never let contestants know their luck before a 
contest closes and the winners are announced in Boys’ Lire. Just 
think—if we had to write to each of you boys about this the postage 
stamps alone would cost us more than $174, enough money to buy 
seven of these first prize bicycles, and it would take a stenographer 
weeks to write the letters. 

Did you ever hear of patience? Now is the time to find out 
what it is. 





The Great ‘‘Game of Brains’’ 

Bors’ Lire has had sone smashing contests in the past, but the 
biggest of them begins this month. We want you all to begin read- 
ing “ Scoutinc wiTtH Danie, Boone” now, because you will enjoy 
it, and because when the time comes to try for the big prizes you 
will be sorry if you are not “ prepared” for it. 

Tell other boys about the contest, too, for in this game the more 
the merrier. 











The Daniel Boone Contest 


Announcement by the Editor of “Boys’ Life” 


HIS contest is based on the serial story “Scouting with Daniel Boone,” which Mr. Everett T. 
Tomlinson, the author of some twenty noted historical books for boys, is writing at the sug- 
gestion of this magazine. The first instalment begins on page opposite. 

It is expected that the unusual incentives provided will obtain, through adult co-operation, a wide 
and thoughtful reading of this account, in fiction form, of the life and times of a great American 
Pioneer—a true American hero; that such reading will quicken the interest of boys in the early his- 
tory of our country and increase their admiration for the good qualities which, under trying circum- 





stances, distinguished men like Boone. 


The plan for the story and the contest has been approved by eminent educators. 

Mr. P. P. Claxton, of Washington, D. C., in a personal letter to this office says: 

“T have read with interest your letter of April 21st, outlining your plan for having Mr. Tomlinson 
write a study of the life of Daniel Boone, to be published serially in Boys’ Life Magazine, and 
later in book form by Doubleday, Page & Company, and also your plan of offering prizes for essays 
written by boys on the life of Boone. I think the plan is very good. It ought to be very helpful to 


teachers.” 


Mr. Claxton, as is well known, is the United States Commissioner of Education. 
Mr. Sherman Williams, Chief of the School Libraries Division of the University of the State of 


New York, writes: 


“TI am interested in the plan you have in mind. So far as I know there has never been a satisfactory 
story of Daniel Boone and it would seem that Mr. Tomlinson ought to be able to present an excellent 
and inspiring biography of the great scout and pioneer. I am glad that you are to attempt this work 


and believe the results will be very beneficial.” 


Many teachers (especially those of English and history classes), librarians, Y. M. C. A. Boys’ 
Work and Educational Directors, Scout officials and others connected with organizations affécting the 
lives of boys, have expressed their intention to call their boys’ attention to this rare opportunity to 


combine unusual pleasure with worth while study. 


It is hoped that all others will do so. 


This magazine will gladly co-operate with them in every way possible. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


_The plan is for boys to write essays, according to the rules 
printed below, on 


THE SUBJECT: “The qualities of Daniel Boone 
which made him a good Scout and a valuable citizen, and 
why those qualities are important in life today.” 

The Prizes given by Boys’ Lire in co-operation with Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company, who will publish the story in book 
form later, will be distributed as follows: 


NS a's: s Khia ded Keke Ga wits ween’ $50.00 
TB 25.00 
Ten Third Prizes ($10.00 each)...... 100.00 
Twenty Fourth Prizes ($5.00 each).-..- 100.00 


Twenty-five Fifth Prizes ($1.00 each)... 25.00 





re reer ree $300.00 


The prizes will be awarded to the authors of the essays in 
the order of their merits as to fidelity to facts of the life of 
Daniel Boone as revealed in Mr. Tomlinson’s story; the intelli- 
gence displayed in the estimate of the personal qualities and 
public services of Daniel Boone, and the clearness and direct- 
ness of the composition. 

Legibility, grammar, spelling and punctuation will be taken 
into consideration in the making-of awards. 

The names of the judges will be announced in the July 
number of Boys’ Lire. 

The names of the winners will be published in Boys’ Lire 
as soon as possible after the judges have made the awards, and 
the cash prizes will be sent to them. 


The essays winning the first and second prizes will be 
printed in Boys’ Lire together with the photographs of the 
authors, if agreeable to them. 


THE RULES. 


The contest is open to all boys not over 18 years of age. 

Each essay must be not more than four hundred words in 
length. It is what you say and not the number of words you 
use that counts. 

The essay must be written in ink, on only one side of the 
paper. 

The name, age and address of the author must appear at 
the top of the first page, and all of the pages must be num- 
bered at the top right hand corner. 

Essays must not be rolled. 

Contestants may discuss the story and the life of Daniel 
Boone with parents, teachers or companions, but the essay must 
be written by the contestant without aid from or corrections 
by anyone. (Remember this is a “game of brains” for you 
boys; be true sportsmen, play fair. Your essay itself will be 
accepted as a bond that it is your own.) 

Don’t include in the contest letter any information or ques- 
tion about any other subject. 

All essays must be in the office of Boys’ Lire by the first 
of the month following publication of the last instalment. 

It is understood by contestants that individual acknowledg- 
ments of the receipt of contest essays cannot be made. 

Contributions which are not sent in accordance with these 
rules will be disqualified. 

Address all letters to “Daniel Boone Contest,” Boys’ Lrre. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Remember, this is Open to All Boys 


You need not be a subscriber to this Magazine to enter the contest 
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) 
(Copyright, 1914, bv Everett T. Tomlinson.) 
CHAPTER I. 

INTO THE WILDERNESS. 


66 HAT is that?” 
WV At the question the two pioneer 


boys stopped abruptly. From with- 
in the forest they had heard the sound of 
a snapping branch. The sound itself had 
not been loud, but the quiet of that Sep- 
tember day in 1773 had been sharply broken 
by the slight noise from the brush. 

For a brief time both boys listened in- 
tently and then one of them went back a 
short distance along the trail over which 
the little procession had advanced, care- 
—_ looking for signs of danger on either 
side. 

And there was need of caution. Under 
the leadership of Daniel Boone, five fam- 
ilies besides his own had been slowly mak- 
ing their way through the unbroken wilder- 
ness from the settlement on the Yadkin 
in North Carolina. At Powell’s Valley, 
through which they recently had passed, 
forty men had joined the little company, 
thereby adding greatly to its strength and 
increasing the confidence of the hardy 
settlers. 

As the little cavalcade spread out in a 
long line, an advance guard of five opened 
the way, while three rear guards of two 
each, at irregular intervals were stationed 
to prevent surprises from the hostile In- 
dians or attacks by the prowling beasts of 
prey that were wont to follow the trail of 
men in the wilderness. 

At this time the band was crossing 
Powell’s Mountain and the extreme rear 
guard was made up of James, the oldest 
son of Daniel Boone, and his friend, Peleg 
Barnes, the latter being one of the num- 
ber that had been added to the company 
when the settlers arrived at Powell’s Val- 
ley. 

Persuaded that no enemy was near, the 
two boys hastily resumed their positions 
and proceeded on their way. 

Each boy was dressed in a hunting 
costume and wore leggings and fringed 
trousers made from the skin of the deer. 
Each also was armed with a rifle which he 
carried almost as naturally as if it was a 
part of himself. Powder horns and bullet- 


aniel 


— 


EVERETT . TOMLINSON. 


pounches were swinging from their shoul- 
ders. It was manifest from the attitude 
and the manner of both young hunters that 
they were familiar with the ways of the 
wilderness and were alert to detect signs 
of the presence of friend or foe. 

“TI don’t like that noise,” suggested 
Peleg in a low voice. “‘Tis the second 
time we have heard it since we have been 
the rear guard to-day.” 

His companion smiled and did not reply 
and for a time Peleg also remained silent. 
He was a restless, dark-haired, muscular 
and well-grown boy, perhaps seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, which also was 
the age of his more quiet comrade. It 
was manifest that the boys were warm 
friends, but like many men of the earlier 
days, they were prone to silence, though 


SEREIEEERI : 


This Is the Story! 


Read it and enter 


Our Great $300.00 


Prize Contest 
See Details on Preceding Page 









little that occurred in the near-by forest 
escaped their attention. 
The wilderness through which they were 


advancing was almost untrodden. Confi- 
dence and hope were expressed on the 
rugged faces of the boys, however, who 
early had learned to live in the presence 
of continual danger from the beasts and 
the redmen. 

“TI never knew a man just like your 
father,” suggested Peleg, at last breaking 
the silence. 

“Neither did I,” replied James Boone, 
with a smile that strongly lighted up his 
face. 

“He never seems to think about him- 
self. He is taking this expedition to the 
land he has found because he believes it 
to be for our advantage for him to do so.” 

“He knows it is.” 

“TI heard him tell about the wonderful 


5 


sky and soil he had found there, and it 
must be worth while to go, else he would 
not be advising us to leave the Yadkin and 
cross all these mountains into the wilder- 
ness. I never saw such a strong man as 
your father is. I don’t believe he has an 
ounce of fat in his body. Is it true that 
he is having a record kept of the places 


he has found and the journeys he has 
made?” 

ae ae" 6 

“T should like much to see it. I can read 


writing and if some time you will ask 
him to grant me the privilege I shall want 
to read what he has written 2 

Peleg stopped abruptly and grasped his 
companion’s arm, as both boys were 
startled once more by a repetition of the 
sudden snapping of a branch apparently 
only a few yards to their left. Instantly 
both were listening breathlessly, and were 
holding their rifles in readiness, while they 
peered anxiously into the brush from 
which the threatening sound had come. 

“I declare to you,’ whispered Peleg, 
“that there is someone following us.” 

“Verily,” whispered James Boone, al- 
though he did not turn away his eyes from 
the forest as he spoke. 

The alarm of the two young guards was 
not unnatural, as has been said. On the 
slope of the mountains great trees were 
growing and as the band of emigrants had 
steadily climbed, the underbrush had be- 
come somewhat thinned. Still, on every 
side of the trail there were sufficient bushes 
to hide the presence of an enemy that 
might be following the pioneers, although 
both boys knew that game of many kinds 
abounded in the wilderness. Many a time 
their skill had been tested long before they 
had left their homes on the Yadkin. 

That their perils would be increased as 
they withdrew into the region in which the 
foot of no white man, except Daniel 
Boone’s had ever trod, they both were well 
aware. 

On this September day the advancing 
settlers had been moving in a much longer 
and thinner line than had been adopted the 
preceding day. The difficulties of the 
ascent and the frequent great rocks in their 
way made their progress over the moun- 
tain more difficult and different from the 
easier march through the valley on the 
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‘AND THERE IS ITS 
opposite side. Only an occasional white 
man had been seeh since they had left their 


homes and there was constant fear of the 
redmen, almost all of whom were exceed- 
ingly hostile at this time and very jealous 


in guarding their own domains from the 
incursions of the whites. 
Perhaps not unnaturally most of those 


who were in Boone’s party looked upon the 
Indian as a natural enemy. Few were 
mindful of the fact that the redmen were 
doing their utmost to defend their own 
homes and retain their hunting grounds 
from. the trespassing whites, who, they 
were fearful, would soon push them from 
the regions unless by a determined war- 


fare the Shawnees and other neighboring 
tribes might be able to prevent their en- 
trance or settlement. 

It was well known that the region into 
which Daniel Boone was leading his com- 
pany on that September day was consid- 
ered by the Indians to be the best of all 
their hunting grounds. There the buffalo 
and the deer abounded. Wild turkeys were 
so numerous that the report which Daniel 
Boone had brought back scarcely had been 
credited by his friends. There were times 
in the autumn when great flocks of wild 
pigeons sweeping through the woods might 
be felled by a man standing in the way of 
their advance and wielding a club. It is 
true that where so much game was found 

wild animals also abounded. The panther 
and bear were much in evidence. Prowling 
wolves often made the night hideous with 
their weird and terrifying cries. 

There was no one in the advancing 
company who did not fully understand 
what the cost of seeking and making a 
new home in the wilderness was likely 
be. Doubtless some would fall victims to 
the cunning of the hostile redmen. Others 
were certain to lose their lives in attacks 
by the treacherous panther, the deadliest 
foe of the white men in the new world. 

When the two young pioneers, who 
formed the rear guard of the slowly mov- 
ing procession, resumed their advance, 
both were silent for a time and keenly 
observant of the woods on either side of 
the trail left by the people before them. In 
places the autumn foliage already was 
tinted with scarlet or gold. The soft air 
of the September day became slightly 
cooler as the party steadily approached 
the higher regions of Powell’s Mountain. 

In the midst of such surroundings it 
was impossible for the young hunters long 


to retain their anxiety, though neither 
ceased his keen watchfulness. G 
“How old is your father?” inquired 


Peleg at last. 
“ About forty.” 


HIDE,” ADDED PELEG, AS HE POINTED WITH PRIDE TO THE BUNDLE. 

‘! wish much to hear him tell of his ‘Do not go far,” said James Boone 
adventures in this land which he says the hesitatingly. 
Indians call *‘Kantuckee. Do you know ‘You may be sure that I shall not be 


that word means?’ 

‘I do not.” 

‘Do you think your father is fearful the 
redskins may attack us before we come to 
the Licks, where he affirms he will make 
our settlement?” 

“You must ask him,” replied Boone 
tartly. “I do not believe he thinks that 
we or any other band of settlers will ever 
build a home in such a country he has 
found. without having to fight for it. 
Peleg, I have almost decided that there is 
nothing one ever gets that is worth having 


what 


without having to fight some kind of a 
battle to get it.’ 

“That is surely so,” -replied Peleg, 
laughing silently as he spoke. “I shall 


never forget how Schoolmaster Hargrave 
had to fight to teach me to use a quill. 
The letters somehow would not come, even 
when he set his best copy for me. He told 

eae like a whirl- 


me one day that they 
wind in distress. I was minded several 
times to give up the whole attempt, but 


he told me to fight on, and now I am glad w 
that I did.” 

“T am told that the schoolmaster later 
expects to come where we are going.” 

“So I have heard. I hope he will leave 
his ferrule behind. Whew! My knuckles 
ache now with the mention! Still he 
seemed to get some pleasure out of it, 
but 7 

Peleg again stopped abruptly as a faint 
cry was heard far in their rear. It was a 
sound not unlike that made by a child in 
distress. Weird, pathetic, startling as it 
was—neither of the boys was for .a mo- 
ment unaware of its meaning. It was the 
cry of a panther far in the distance. 

And panthers not infrequently hunted in 
pairs. It might be possible that two of 
the treacherous creatures had been follow- 
ing the slowly moving caravan, for slow 
moving it was, indeed. The children and 
women were carried on the backs of the 
horses. The few wagons were dragged 
with difficulty over the rough ground and 
many a time the entire band was -com- 
pelled to halt while the men felled a tree 
which apparently blocked their advance. 

“T tell you,” said Peleg in a whisper, 
“that sound we heard before was made 
by ' 





a painter.” 
‘It may be true.” 
“Will you stay here while I go back 
over the trail a little way to see if I can 
find any signs of the varmints? It is yet 
too light for ‘them to attack us, but I 
ae like to know if there is one on our 
trail.” 
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over-venturesome. I shall return directly.” 

In a brief time Peleg disappeared from 
the sight of his companion as he lightly 
and yet swiftly sped back over the way 
by which they had come. 

Left alone young Boone ‘seated himself 
upon a fallen tree and awaited the return 
of his companion. Holding his rifle lightly 
in his hands after he had carefully looked 
to its priming, he was keenly observant of 
all that was about him. He had been per- 
plexed more than he had acknowledged 
to Peleg by the sound which the young 
hunters had heard. .He had known of 
instances in which a panther had trailed a 
man for many hours. The conjecture of 
Peleg that a pair of the hated beasts might 
be following the slowly moving settlers 
was not improbable. 

As the moments passed the anxiety of 
the young hunter te his companion in- 
creased. No sound to alarm him had 
broken in upon the silence and yet some- 
how the son of the great pioneer scout 

was anxious for his friend. 

Quickly arising from his seat he swiftly 
sped over the ground in the direction in 
which Peleg had gone. In a few moments 
he discovered his friend standing beneath 
a spreading chestnut and holding his gun 
in such a manner that it was manifest that 
he had heard some sound to alarm him. 

In a moment, however, James Boone’s 
thoughts were diverted from his friend by 
the sight of a huge panther crouching up- 
on the limb of a chestnut tree, almost di- 
rectly above the place where Peleg was 
standing. 


CHAPTER II. 
HUNTER SAM. 
[ F the vision of the young hunter had 
not been trained and unusually keen, 
doubtless the sight of the crouching animal 
would have escaped him. Its tawny skin 
was of a color not unlike that of the tinged 
foliage of the branches of the* chestnut 
upon which it was lying. There was an 
occasional nervous twiching of its tail but 
otherwise it was as motionless as if it 
had been carved of marble. 

So intense was the interest of the savage 
beast in the young hunter directly be- 
neath it that it was unaware of the ap- 
proach of James Boone. Even in the brief 
instant in which the young hunter saw 
the animal its muscles suddenly tightened 
and he was aware that it was preparing 
for a leap upon the unsuspecting boy. 

Instantly bringing his rifle to -his shoul- 
der, James Boone, taking careful aim, fired 
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ENCOUNTER’ WITH A PANTHER 





at the motionless target. He ignored the 
exclamation of the startled Peleg, who 
leaped to one side at the report of the 
rifle, and then glancing at his friend, fol- 
lowed the direction of his gaze and became 
aware of the peril above him. 

For a moment the beast seemed to be 
unharmed. It remained in the same posi- 
tion, still motionless and with its head 
leaning below the limb to which it was 
clinging. 

The young hunter did not move from 
the place where he was standing, and in- 
stantly began to reload his rifle, all the 
time keeping careful watch upon the move- 
ments of the beast. 

Suddenly the panther began to claw at 


the limb. It was’ manifest that its hold 
was broken or breaking. The long claws 
were driven savagely into the bark, but 
in spite of all its efforts, the creature 
plainly was slipping. There were two or 
three snarls and once it turned and 


The tail be- 
Then, suddenly it 


snapped savagely at its side. 
gan to lash the branch. 
became motionless. 
Slowly, surely the ability of the savage 
beast to maintain itself was being lost. 
A stream of red showed plainly the effect 
which young Boone’s bullet had taken. He 
had aimed just a little back of the fore- 
shoulder and it was difficult for him now 
to understand how even a panther, ten- 
acious of life the beast was known to 
be, was still able to cling to the branch. 
Slipping, struggling, snarling, the great 
beast turned and gradually began to slide 
from its perch. For a moment it seemed 
almost that it would be able maintain 
its grasp even after the body had slowly 
turned to the under side of the branch. 
Then abruptly and without a sound the 
long body fell, striking hard, upon the 
ground twenty feet or more below. 
Before the animal could show whether 
or not it was still alive, Peleg, who now 
had recovered from his first surprise, 
raised his rifle and fired at the prostrate 


as 


to 


body. There was slight question as to 
the death, of the savage beast. It was 
lying still on the ground, only an oc- 


casional nervous twitching of its long tail 
providing any motion. Both boys, how- 
ever, were too skilled in the art of the 
hunter to venture within range of the ter- 
rible claws until they were satisfied that 











the dreaded 
enemy in- 
deed was 
dead. 

“There 
may be an- 
other,” sug- 
gested Peleg 
nervously, as 
he glanced into 
the woods after 
he had hastily re- 
loaded his rifle. 

“That cry we heard 
probably was the call 
of this one’s mate.’ 

“That may be so,” 
said young Boone. - | 
“What are you going to ~ 
do?” inquired Peleg in surprise 
as he saw his companion place his 
rifle against a tree and draw his hunting 
knife from his belt. A 

‘I am going to skin this big cat. ; 

“Do you think we ought to stop tor 
that?” asked Peleg hastily. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then let me help.” 

“No, you keep guard. 
have stirred up more 
know.” 

Acting upon his suggestion, both boys 
became silent while young Boone at once 
began his task. ; 

Swiftly and deftly he slit the beautiful 
skin the length of the body, and then did 
likewise on each leg. So skilful was the 
young hunter that in a brief time he had 
drawn back the skin sufficiently to cause 
him to call to his companion, ‘‘ Come here 
and help me.” 

Together the boys then quickly tore the 
skin from the body. As soon as they were 
done, young Boone rolled the panther’s hide 
into a smal! compact bundle, which he tied 
securely with a deer-skin thong, and then 
added the bundle to his burdens. _ 

At once the boys began to run swiftly to 
regain the distance they had _ lost. 
They had not advanced far, however. 
before they saw someone approach- 
ing them in the trail. 3 

“Tt is just as I thought,” said 
James Boone with a smile. “Our 
guns have ’roused our friends.” 

“ That’s Sam Oliver.” 

“ PELEG FOLLOWED THE DIREC- 
TION OF HIS GAZE AND BE- 
CAME AWARE OF THE PERIL 
ABOVE H1M.” 


Our guns may 
trouble than we 
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“I see it is,” replied Boone. 
Neither of the boys spoke as the man 


rapidly approached them. Both knew him 
as one of the hunters of the company, and 
as one whose labors chiefly were contined 
to that field. 

Sam was perhaps fifty years of age, tall, 
raw-boned, sun-burned, with an expression 
of face not unpleasing and a frequent 
twinkle in his eyes. As for felling the 
trees or building the houses of logs, Sam 
was willing for others to assume those la- 
bors and whatever honors might accrue 
from such tasks. As for himself, he 
much preferred to do his part by supply- 
ing the band with game. . 

Frequently the two boys had 


: 
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gone with the trapper when he had made 
the rounds of his traps, and in the warm 
days of summer nothing had delighted 
either more than to accompany him into 
the forest, where they were interested in 
the weird, and at times fantastic, tales Sam 
related of his personal adventures and also 
of the characteristics of the denizens of the 
forests. 

“What’s wrong, lads? inquired the 
hunter as he swiftly approached. 

“ Nothing is wrong now,” laughed Peleg. 

“We shot a painter back here. And there 
is its hide,” he added as he pointed with 
pride to the bundle which was suspended 
from his companion’s shoulders. 

Glancing quickly at the object to which 
his attention had been directed, Sam whis- 


tled slightly and then said, “Seen any 
more?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Seen any signs o’ redskins?” 


‘No, sir. Have you seen any?” 

“That’s for the king to say,” replied the 
hunter laughing in apparent heartiness, 
though no sound escaped his lips. 

The expression—“ that’s for the king to 
say ’—was one that fell so frequently from 
the lips of Sam Oliver that both boys un- 
derstood what he meant. It was his meth- 
od of evading a direct reply to any question 
he did not wish to answer. 

‘ All of which means,” said Peleg, “that 

you have seen some redskins.” 
" “A few signs. Nothing very bad, and 
nothing that must be spoken of by either 
of you. In course we are bound to find the 
varmints following us, but I don’t think 
they will attack us if we are on our guard. 
We must do our best and after that there 
is no good in trying to do anything more. 
Your father says everything that happens 
is right, or it wouldn’t be. 

“ Strange,” he added as he again looked 
at the panther skin which James Boone 
was carrying. “Strange, that you should 
have got him with one shot. I have known 
the time when it would take a half dozen 
to put an end to a fighting painter.” 

“ Have you shot a good many of them? 
inquired Peleg. 

“Oh, a few, a few,” replied the hunter 
quietly. “The strangest sight I ever see 
was one time when I was followin’ three o’ 
the varmints. They led me a hard chase, 
and it was two days before I caught up 
with them, and when I did, I almost wished 
I had not.” 

“Why?” . 

“T will tell you. When I came near a 
big open space there in the woods I heard 
the worst screechin’ I ever heard in my 
life. They were snarlin’ and spittin’ and 
screamin’ and growlin’ and sometimes it 
seemed almost as if they were doing all 
four things at once. 

“My first thought was that this was no 
place for Sam Oliver. It sounded like a 
hundred painters were fightin’ to the death. 
1 reckon I did turn back a little way, but 
tthe screechin’ and screamin’ kep’ up so that 
I finally decided that I must find out what 
was goin’ on.” 

“What was it?” inquired Peleg. 

“When I crep’ up close to the clearin’ 
sand peeped out, I see two painters a fight- 
iin’. They were crouchin’ on the ground 
facin’ each other and callin’ each other 
every name they could think of. I did not 
know what had happened to the third 
painter, but I knew I ought not to stay 
there long. But all at once the two var- 
mints leaped at each other. and a minute 
‘later they were in such a plight that you 
would not have known what kind of beasts 
they was. They had ripped and torn and 
clawed and scratched and bit each other un- 


” 


til it did not seem as if what was left could 
hang together. Then all at once one of 
them got the other fellow by the throat and 
it wasn't long before he said good-bye.” 

“Did you shoot him then?” asked Peleg. 

“No, for just then I heard a noise right 
behind me, and when I looked back I saw 
the third painter creepin’ toward me and | 
fired at it and ran. 

“ Somehow I managed to get away and 
next day I went back to the scene o’ battle, 
but I could not find anythin’ there except 
the dead painter. The others had gone. I 
had been so long trailin’ them that I 
thought I wouldn’t follow any further. But 
if I live to be one hundred years old I 
shall never forget that there fight I saw 
between those two big cats! There are 
some animals,” continued the hunter, “ that 
seem to have reg’lar feuds, jest like fam’ly 
troubles an’ cats an’ dogs. They may 





Remember— 


“The qualities of Daniel 
Boone which made him a good 
scout and a valuable citizen, 
and why those qualities are 
important in life today.’ 
That’s the subject. Keep it 
in mind. 





fight one another once in a while, but every 
time they get a chance they fight the ene- 
mies of the fam’ly.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Peleg 
“Well, fog instance, there is the beaver 


and the otter. They seem to have had a 
declaration of war from the very begin- 
nin’. I saw a beaver-house one day las’ 
winter standin’ right in the middle o’ the 
pond which the beavers made. You know 
they build a long tube right up through the 
center, o’ the floor which looks somethin’ 
like a chimney. The top o’ it was about 
four feet higher than the floor, and it was 
a good two feet in diameter. The water 
’round their house came almost to the top 
of the door. Mr. Beaver, when he wanted 
to go into his house, used to dive and come 
up through the tube; then he would shake 
himself, and slide down to his floor, which 
was always dry. It was always warm, too, 
for even in the coldest weather the water 
all ’round the house kep’ it from freezin’. I 
reckon this particular fam’ly was pretty well 
provided for, because they were all fat. 
Leastwise they looked as if they might have 
been, though they were dead when I saw 
them.” 

“ How was that?” inquired Peleg. 

“Why, the otter had gone after them.” 

“Into their house? ” 


“No! No! No otter would ever dare do‘ 


that. In a fight in a place like that, the 
beaver, which has such strong teeth and is 
such a strong little brute anyway, would 
have the advantage. The otter works. an- 
other way. The beaver fam’ly had been 
busy all through the summer hidin’ their 
strips o’ poplar and birch and willows in 
the bottom o’ the lake which they had 
made. They intended to have their easy 
time in the winter, and they do, too, mos’ 
gen’rally—unless some otters happen along. 

“In this case I am tellin’ you about, a 
couple o’ otters had tried to break into the 
house, but the walls was hard as granite. 
If the otter can only get the beaver into 
the water, he can catch him ev’ry time, be- 


cause the otter is as quick as a fish. So 
the beaver simply works on the defensive 
and builds a house strong enough to keep 
out any otter that may happen along. But 
pretty soon the otters begin to look into the 
beavers’ dam. By and by, when they finds 
a weak spot, where they can work a hole 
straight through, they begins their work. 
When the weather is not too cold and the 
ice not too thick, just as soon as the water 
in the lake begins to drop, then the beavers 
begin to hunt for the leak. But when the 
water falls fast and there is a covering of 
ice all over the lake, and sometimes the ice 
caves in, you see the beavers then cannot 
get their provisions and th’ inside o’ their 
houses is as cold as it is outside. 

‘The otters have a reg’lar course they 
follow, goin’ from one place to ’nother and 
making their rounds about ev’ry ten days 
to two weeks. I reckon in the case o’ this 
beaver fam’ly I am tellin’ you about that 
the otters came back in a fortnight or so 
and found th’ beavers all dead or in no 
shape to fight Sh! Listen!” 

“What’s that?” whispered Peleg. A mo- 
ment later Hunter Sam exclaimed: 

“Here comes Daniel Boone himself. I 
reckon you will have to explain to him 
ne you meant by your shots back yon- 
aer. 








CHAPTER III. 
THe Hunt For GAME. 


T the words of the hunter the boys 
looked up hastily and saw the Scout 
approaching. 

He was a tall man, quiet in his bearing, 
lean almost to thinness, in the prime of 
middle life and with every indication of 
self-control as well as of strength stamped 
upon his face and form. His expression 
as he approached showed that he was 
anxious concerning the shots which had 
been fired, but as he drew near the boys 
he was not the first to speak. Peleg’s ad- 
miration was manifest in.the manner in 
which the young pioneer looked up to the 
great leader, though the boy, like others 
of his day and age, seldom spoke to his 
elders unless first they had spoken to him. 

In response to the question which was 
expressed in the eyes of Daniel Boone, 
rather than in words, Sam Oliver said 
quietly, “The boys shot a painter.” 

There was a slight smile on the face of 
Daniel Boone as he said, “Did they? 
Was it necessary?” he added as he turned 
to his son. 

“Yes, sir,” replied young Boone. “The 
varmint was just ready to spring on Peleg. 
He was crouching on the branch ‘of a tree 
directly over him and if I had not fired he 
would have had him.” 

“Tt must be right. You know,” added 
Boone quietly, smiling again as he spoke, 
“T am one of those who believe that what- 
ever happens is right.” 

“And yet,” suggested the hunter, “you 
don’t stop tryin’ for yourself, nor for 
others, either.” 

“Not at all,” answered the Scout. “A 
man must follow the best light he can get 
and then, beyond that where he cannot go, 
he must believe that things do not 
‘ happen.’ I have heard some men blame 
their ‘luck’ for what befell them. I have 
never thought there was any such thing as 
luck. The trouble is we do not always see 
the connection to events and in our igno- 
rance we say a thing ‘ happens.” I am sorry 
the boys had to shoot the painter.” 

“T never knew,” laughed the loquacious 
Sam, “that you had any sympathy to 
waste on those critters.” 

“T haven't,” replied Daniel Boone, a 
trace of a smile again appearing on his 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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“DOWN FORESTAYSAIL! ”—“ DOWN FORESTAYSAIL, SIR,” FROM THE BOY AT THE DOWNHALL, AND DOWN IT CAME. 


The Boys Aboard the “Vanguard” 


A New Master at Arms, a Rebellious Recruit, a Knot that Wouldn’t Hold, a Spill—and Two Boys Show 


just “ shaking down” into a néw and 
interesting berth—Acting Master at 
Arms aboard the Vanguard. 

Mr. Savage, an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
often filled his big yawl with boys and took 
them for cruises of two or three weeks at 
a time, “to pump a little salt water into 
their blood.” 

Very early he had found it necessary to 
enforce a system of discipline and instruc- 
tion that had gradually worked out into a 
sort of mild “school-ship” routine. The 
boys who had sailed with him for some 
time had become of real assistance in the 
scheme, and several had been assigned reg- 
ular ratings as “petty officers.” On this 
cruise Pease had been rated as Acting Mas- 
ter at Arms. ; 

He couldn’t imagine why. It was a diffi- 
cult and sometimes thankless position—the 
ship’s policeman, responsible for the good 
order, neatness and general efficiency of all 
the boys in the crew. It hardly seemed 
that spectacular chances would come his 
way. There was nothing for it, however, 
but to make good if possible, and he was 
determined to do so or “ split the blocks.” 


A RTHUR PEASE, aged fifteen, was 





What They Are Made Of 
By AL. MURPHY 


So far he had found his hands full. The 
crew had been shipped the previous after- 
noon, and all the arrangements for berth- 
ing, messing and stationing them had fallen 
to his share. Most of the boys were “ old 
shell-backs,” with the experience of several 
cruises behind them. They had fallen easily 
into ship life again, having already learned 
something of the cardinal sea-virtues of 
self-control and good manners, and the art 
of taking orders on the jump. 

As to the landlubbers, they had as usual 
shown themselves to be of various material, 
and all willing. True, Fat Wilson had 
nearly caused disaster by casting loose the 
main topping-lift in the endeavor to find a 
rope to practice splicing with; and China 
Silsbee, a little, dark, timid fellow, had 
done nothing but cling to the rigging and 
reply “ Huh?” when addressed by Mr. Sav- 
age, in spite of Arthur’s muttered prompt- 
ings to substitute “ What, Sir?” But they 
meant well and progressed rapidly—all ex- 
cept Leon Blood, who seemed likely to give 
more serious trouble. 

He was a big, swaggering fellow. He 
seemed to think he was on a sort of float- 
ing picnic, with nothing to do but sit and 
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watch the others work the ship, as he 
would watch a ball-game ashore. 

After “taps” the first night he had kept 
the whole main cabin, or “berth deck,” as 
Mr. Savage liked to call it, awake with his 
would-be witticisms, in spite of the re- 
peated warnings of the Master at Arms to 
“quit it.” The disturbance had of course 
reached the little after cabin occupied by 
the owner; but he said nothing at the time, 
partly because it was only the beginning of 
the cruise and partly because the berth deck 
was in charge of Pease, who was to settle 
his own problems if possible, or make, if he 
saw fit, a formal report against the of- 
fender. 

At reveille next morning Blood turned 
out with much grumbling, and at “ wash 


decks” spent most of his time splashing 
water on the other boys. At Be 
work,” having been assigned by Billy 


Brewer, the boatswain’s mate, to the brass 
on the binnacle, he had got it about half 
cleaned when his attention was attracted to 
an unusually large jelly-fish floating by. 

“Oh, say! Somebody get the boat- 
hook!” he shouted. “Look out, it’s alive! 
Stab him with the boat-hook!” 
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Two or three other new boys stationed 
near-by followed him to the side and joined 
in the commotion. The boatswain’s mate 
came agg Sig aft. 

“Hey, there!” he sidiabinad 
lows finish your jobs, can't you? 
nothing but a jelly- 
fish.” 

‘It’s alive,” insisted 
the beginner, monoto- 
nously. 

“Of course it is, 


“You fel- 


That’s 


retorted Brewer. 
“That’s more than 
you are. Just show 


signs of life on that 
bright work. There’s 
only ten minutes 
left.” 

“But it’s al—— 

“Oh, cut it out! 
See here, you haven't 
done the bottom at 
all, and you've spilt 
most of the brass 
polish on the deck. 
Clean that up, now. 

The aggrieved sea- 
man turned upon his 
superior threatening- 


” 


“ Say, who are you, 
to be giving me all 
these orders, any- 
how?” 

“Never you mind 
who I am. You stick 
to your job like a lit- 
tle man. I’m Teddy 
Roosevelt’s uncle 
really, but it’s a se- 
cret; I'll show you 
the family tree when 
we get_ashore. Only, 
for the love of Mike, HAD DONE NOTHING 
shine up that binna- 
cle.” 

In this manner the morning’s work went 
on, or more properly, the morning’s idling. 
as far as Blood was concerned. It seemed 
as if he could not or would not understand 
that the various orders he received were 
either a part of the regular routine or were 
transmitted from higher authority down to 
him. He apparently pretended ‘to believe 
that they were burdensome imposit ions or 
senseless restrictions invented by Brewer 
and Pease to annoy him. : 

At boat drill he was assigned to the gig 
in charge of Brewer. He pulled a fair oar, 
but insisted on standing up in the boat at 
the least excuse 

“For Crumb’s sake, sit down!” expostu- 
lated the boatswain’s mate. “You'll be 
rocking the boat next, and then your death 
notice will be in the paper alongside the 
fellow who looked into the gun because he 
didn’t know it was loaded.” 

The rest of the boat’s crew, though sup- 
posed to keep silence, gurgled at this, and 
Leon temporarily subsided. 

“ That guy makes me sick,” he muttered 
audibly. “What right has he to put over 
all this hot air on us, just because he has 
a ‘crow’ on his sleeve?” 

“Shut up!” replied Fat Wilson, his 
thwart mate, who did not wish to be dis- 
turbed in acquiring the interesting art of 
feathering. 

About noon the Vanguard got under way 
with a slight northeast breeze. Billy Brew- 
er, swelling with importance, piped “All 
hands up anchor!” The majority of the 
crew responded with interest and alacrity. 
Diving below for possible skulkers, the 
Master at Arms encountered China Sils- 
bee, bending over a paper. 


” 





RIGGING AND REPLY, “ HUH? 


“Come on, China! All hands! What's 
keeping you?” 

‘All right,” responded the scribe; “I'll 
come as soon as I finish this letter to 
mother. 1 promised her to write.” 

‘Sure, kiddo, only you can’t refuse duty, 
you know. Tumble up 
now; finish it later. 
Here, what’s this?” 
and he poked a fig- 
ure bundled in blank- 
ets. “Why, if it ain’t 
the boat-rocker! Are 
you sick, Bloody?” 

“ Sick nothing!” re- 
plied the novice in a 


thick voice. “Can't 
you let a_ fellow 
sleep? You think 


you're the big noise 
round here just be- 
cause——.” The sen- 
tence ended in a sur- 
prised yell, for Pease 
had adroitly nicked 
him on the funny- 
bone and fled up the 
companion ladder 
Following him to the 
deck, Leon looked 
around. Mr. Savage 
was. standing aft, 
about to give an or- 
der; most of the boys 
were forward at the 
winch, shortening in 
on the chain. 
“Yeo-ho, my heart- 
ies, ahoy!” burst out 
Leon, falling into 
what he supposed to 
be the spirit of the 
moment. Sailing, 
sailing, over the 
bounding sea!” And 
he executed a noisy 
shuffle on the res- 


BUT CLING TO THE 


onant deck 

‘Oh, dry up!” implored Brewer, in an 
agonized growl. -“ Arthur, why did you 
wake that rooster?” Then singing out to 
Mr. Savage, “ What’s that, Sir? Let go? 
I couldn’t hear you.” 

“Send that lubber below,” remarked Mr. 
Savage curtly, and the discomfited Blood, 
unable to dispute his orders this time, re- 
tired to resume his nap. 

When the yawl had cleared the harbor 
and afternoon classes were formed, he was 
both sleepy and resentful. With several 
others he was told off to learn knots from 
Pease. Asked if he could tie a square 
knot, he confidently re- : 
plied, “Sure,” and after 
some fumbling produced 
a fine “granny.” En- 
treated to learn a bowline, 
the loop that never slips, 
he was sufficiently at- 
tracted by the novelty to 
make one specimen, but 
thereafter lost all interest, 
gazed about listlessly, and 
when reproached by the 
instructor grew sullen. 


” 


‘Come on with that 
bowline again,” urged 
Arthur. “ You've got to 
know it right down cold.” 

“Well, I did make one, 
didn’t I? Isn’t that good 
enough for you?” 

‘But a good sailor has 
to make it in a second, 
and any where that comes 
along.” 





THE VANGUARD. 


I’m a good enough 
sailor now, | guess. My uncle has a power- 
boat, and I can steer great. He said so 
himself. Gee! There’s some fun in that 
kind of sailing.” 

“That’s no sailing at all,’ retorted the 
exasperated instructor. “It’s only smell- 
ing. Here, try a bowline in this small 


stuff.” 
* Oh, go to ——. I didn’t come to | 
That’s enough!” interrupted hin: Mas- 
ter at Arms. “I’ve tried to do my duty by 
you, but we’ll catch a turn about now,” and 
he went aft. He presented a troubled face 
in the doorway of the owner’s cabin. 
“Sorry to have to report Blood, Sir, for 
neglect of duty and bad language.” 
His voice was shaky. This was his first 


“That’s all right, 


report. 
‘Aye, aye,” replied Mr. Savage conven- 
tionally. ‘ Send him here.” 


The interview took place behind closed 
doors. At its conclusion Leon went for- 
ward and dropped below. Meantime the 
breeze had freshened and was evidently on 
the increase. The course was changed for 
the mouth of the Squab River, near by, and 
word was passed that the Vanguard would 
anchor off the yacht.club there. Class work 
had been “ belayed” and China Silsbee was 
again bending over his letter below. Blood 
sprawled beside him, playing with his col- 
lection of cigarette- pictures and nursing his 
injured dignity. 

‘You just wait,” he burst out; “I'll get 
even with that slob for reporting me!” 

“ Why,” said the younger boy, looking up, 
‘wasn’t it his duty to?” 

“Duty!” snorted Leon, “ There’s other 
things in the world besides duty. You just 
wait!” 

From the deck above sounded the boat- 
swain’s pipe, and the earnest voice of 
Brewer, “ All hands bring ship to anchor!” 
China jumped from the ladder. He was 
beginning to get into the swing of the 
thing. Leon stopped to decorate the de- 
serted letter with a ferocious skull and 
cross-bones, and then loafed up on deck. 

A pretty sight met his eyes. The Van- 
guard, under reduced sail, was gliding 

swiftly before the offshore breeze and in- 
coming tide, past the cozy club-house at 
the mouth of the river and among the 
various craft on the anchorage. Master 
at Arms Pease was at the helm, and beside 
him stood Mr. Savage, binoculars in hand. 
bbe boys had taken their stations at sheets, 

halliards, downhauls and cat-head, the 
more experienced seamen ready to, show 
the beginners the duties and phrases proper 
to the occasion. Over everything was the 
quiet so essential on shipboard. Sharp and 
clear came the, orders and 
the replies: 

‘Haul flat the main- 
sheet!” 

“Flat the main-sheet, 
Sir!” bawled Fat Wilson, 
with immense gusto, fist- 
ing in the long rope, aided 
by two more fellows. 


“Put the helm down 
and shake her.” . 
“Shake her, Sir,” 


echoed the helmsman, and 
the yawl rounded up into 
the wind. 

“Let go the forestaysail 
halliards.” 

This was Silsbee’s share 
of the manoeuvre. 
Promptly and silently he 
cast off the required rope. 
Again came the order: 

“Let go the halliards 
there, lively!” 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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to destroy the product and the 
choicest handiwork of Nature. Civi- 
lized man exterminates whole species of 
wild birds, beasts and fishes as no savages 
ever have dreamed of doing. If left alone 
the short-sighted, selfish and cruel members 
of the American nation would quickly ex- 
terminate all our valuable forms of wild 
life and our valuable timber and forests. 
The ruthless destruction of the past must 
not be permitted to continue. It is both 
wasteful, wicked and suicidal. Hereafter, 
in the United States and its territorial pos- 
sessions, not one tree should be cut down, 
not one bird, mammal or fish should be 
killed without a reason so good that it 
fully justifies the act. 


Tt natural tendency of civilization is 


THE ARMY OF DESTROYERS. 

The number of persons who now are de- 
terminedly bent on destroying the wild life 
and forests of North America for their 
own selfish purposes is’ enormous. The 
number of men prac boys who annually go 
out with deadly f irearms to hunt the pitiful 
remnant of “game” in the United States 
must be between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000! 

Think of that army! 

And in that army there are hundreds of 
thousands of men and boys who will shoot 
and eat our most valuable songbirds, wood- 
peckers, grouse and shorebirds whenever 
they can do so without detection. There 
are also thousands of persons who are so 
heedless and so wicked that they do not 
mind setting fire to forests whenever their 
carelessness escapes detection and there is 
no fear of punishment. 

THE ARMY OF THE DEFENSE. 

Opposed to the great Army of Destruc- 
tion is the numerically small eye 4 of the 
Defense, which for fifteen years has been 
struggling to keep down the records of 
slaughter and protect the remnant of our 
wild life and forests. 

In this the National Government and the 
State governments are assisting by every 
means they can command. 

\ great many good men and women are 
struggling hard, and expending money, to 
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By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


Director of the New York Zoological 
Gardens 


preserve for the children and young people 
of the future the remnant of the wild life 
that once made our country so interesting 
and so beautiful. To them the protection 
of wild life and forests is a matter of duty, 
a “white man’s burden” that cannot be 
ignored by conscientious people. Of course 
the mean and the sordid care nothing 
about it. 

It is now quite time that the Boy Scouts 
of America should manfully take up and 
carry their share of this burden. But for 
the unselfish efforts of men and women 
who worked hard in the past to protect 
your interests, there would to-day be not 
one wild bird left alive in the United States 
for any of you to study and enjoy! 

THE DUTY OF SCOUTS. 

The Boy Scouts of To-day have a solemn 
duty in the protection of the remaining 
beasts and birds for the. Boy Scouts of 
To-morrow! 

Merely to study the birds and delight- 
fully observe their habits is not enough. 
The demand of the situation is for hard 
labor and the sweat of toil in stopping 
slaughter. 

For too long have the people of all North 
America enjoyed recklessly liberal killing 
privileges which they should never have 
had! All over the United States our birds 
and mammals are being exterminated ac- 
cording to law.. All our birds, quadrupeds 
and game fishes must have better protec- 
tion; and it is time for the Boy Scouts of 
America to take up this cause as one de- 
manding constant effort and constant sac- 
rifice. It is q cause that now seriously 
affects the market basket and the dinner 
pail. 

HOW SCOUTS MAY HELP. 

Services in the defense and increase of 
wild life may be rendered by Scouts in the 
following ways: 

Write school essa 
on the rights of bi 


s and address schools 
s, the value of birds to 
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man, the duty of boys to protect them and 
the methods to be adopted. 

Report immediately to game wardens or 
policemen all violation of wild life pro- 


tective laws, make formal complaints 
against violators. and give testimony at 
trials. In this every father or big brother 


should back up the Scouts! 

In great campaigns for better laws help 
to secure the support of members of legis- 
latures or of Congress, by writing letters 
of appeal and inducing others to do the 
same. 

Secure organized club support wherever 
possible. 

Prevent, at all hazards, all nest-robbing 
by boys who are not Scouts. (Scouts them- 
selves never will be guilty of such of- 
fenses!) 

Promote in every possible way the enact- 
ment of five year closed seasons for all 
species of birds and quadrupeds (especially 
quails and squirrels) that are locally be- 
coming extinct. 

Encourage farmers to “ post” 
against all shooting. 

Help post notices of new protective laws. 

KINDNESS TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

To a body like the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica it is necessary to mention the subject of 
kindness to animals only by title. 

Every Scout is a boy of honor; and 
therefore no Scout ever would accord to a 
helpless animal any treatment that would 
be painful, neglectful or in any manner 
unjust. 

A boy of honor cannot treat even a worm 
unjustly. He will remember that the cat, 
the dog, horse and ox are helpless prisoners 
in his hands, dependent upon his mercy and 
his thoughtfulness. . It is only the meanest 
of men who treat their prisoners—or their 
faithful servants—with cruelty or neglect. 

“The bravest are the tenderest.” The 
real heroes of life always are those who 
protect and care for those who cannot pro- 
tect themselves. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS FROM FIRES. 

This is another subject that need be men- 
tioned only by title. 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES AT THE NORTH POLE, 
6, 1909. 


APRIL 


LITTLE less than 400 years ago, in 
1527, England sent out the first re- 
corded expedition in search of the 








“The goal is won. White desolation les 

About the ageless axle of the earth; 

While robbed of warmth, the never- 
setting sun 

Circles above a world where life is not.” 


brilliant day, the tem- 
perature 65° below the 
freezing point. 

Wide stretching ice fields, 
covering an ocean two miles in 
depth, a sky of blue, and a 
blinding sun sweeping slowly 
round the heavens, parallel with 
the horizon. 


A PRIL 6, 1909. 


How Man and Dog Won the Great Battle 


Specially Written for BOYS’ LIFE by 
THE MAN. 


LAMBERT R. 


THOMAS. 


A bitter, 





ROBERT E. PEARY, 


Discoverer of the North Pole. 


A region into which in all the ages since the earth 
was born no human being had ever penetrated. 
North Pole. 
centuries. 


The 
The splendid, glittering, frozen prize of 
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The Bold Dream That 
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North Pole. Eighty years later, in 1607, 
Henry Hudson made his historic voyage. 
From that time on fot 275 years Great Britain held the 
record, slowly pushing the record up to 83 degrees 20 
minutes, North latitude. 


Then, in 1882, the lead came to the United States. 
Thirteen years later Norway went to the front, and in 
1900 a member of the Royal house of Italy, the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, grasped the blue ribbon. Six years later 
the United States took the lead again, with a record of 
87 degrees 6 minutes. 


So matters stood in the spring of 1908, when the Peary 
Arctic Club, of New York City, was fitting out its last 
North Polar expedition. 


This club is an organization made up of men prominent 
in business and social circles, some of them of interna- 
tional reputation. Its President is General Thomas H. 
Hubbard, its Vice-President Zenas Crane, and its Secre- 
tary Herbert L. Bridgman. 

The expedition left New York on the 6th of July, 1908, 
in the steamer Roosevelt, built by the Club, and com- 
manded by Capt. Robert A. 


encumbered channels forming the American gateway to 
the Pole. 


Winter quarters at Cape Sheridan, on the north coast 
of Grant Land, 450 miles from the Pole, were reached 
September 5th. Here the expedition .wintered, hunting, 
making equipment, and transporting supplies westward to 
Cape Columbia. 


The first division of the Northern sledge party left the 
Roosevelt February 15th, 1909, the last division February 
22nd. The entire sledge party. left Cape Columbia, head- 


‘ing due north, March Ist, the expedition comprising 


twenty-four men, nineteen sledges, one hundred and 
thirty-three dogs. 


Four successive supporting parties, in command of 
McMillan, Borup, Marvin and Bartlett, returned at various 
intervals, the last, in command of Bartlett, from the 88th 
parallel. 


The main party, under my command, six men, five 
sledges, forty dogs, pushed forward by forced marches 
to the Pole itself, where it ar- 





Bartlett; was reviewed by 
President Roosevelt, and 
steamed northward, arriving at 
Cape York, North Greenland, 
the 1st of August. 


Eskimos, dogs, furs, etc., 
were obtained in the Eskimo 
country, and on the 18th of 








rived on the 6th of April, 1909. 


Here, in the midst of great 
fields of heavy ice, covering an 
ocean two miles or more if 
depth, with the sun circling 
round the sky day after day 
without setting, the Stars and 
Stripes were planted, and a 








August the Roosevelt steamed 
north through the narrow, ice- 
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MARVIN WITH TEAM OF ESKIMO DOGS 


record left with a piece of the 
flag. 
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lat Last Came True 


With the Cold at the Top of the World 
ROBERT E. PEARY, the Discoverer 


THE DOG. 





Six fur-clad figures, repre- 
| 4 i senting three great races, the 

White, the Yellow, the Black; 
five groups of splendid Eskimo 
dogs; five long, narrow, curved 
sledges; two little beehive- 
shaped snow huts in the lee of 
some upheaved ice blocks; and 
on the highest pinnacle of ice a 
flag waving gently in the breeze 
—tThe Stars and Stripes. Your 
flag and mine. 








Never shall I forget it; and 
I don’t want you to, for it was 
the resuit of dreaming a dream, 
then working for the realization 


NALEGAKSOAH, 


King of Peary’s Eskimo Dogs. 











of the dream through twenty-three long years, with 
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PEARY S NORTH POLE SLEDGE. 


—All’s Well That Ends Well. 








An Expert's Story of a Fascinating Pastime, Which Will Help Scouts 


Badge of Stalking 


By FREDERICK K. VREELAND 





HE photographing of wild animals 
ei and birds is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of out-door sports. To be a 
successful photographer of large wild ani- 
mals the Scout needs all the woodcraft 
and skill in stalking* that he can muster; 
but every Scout can find easier subjects 
to begin on, and as he grows more and 
more skillful he will be able to handle the 
more difficult things. 

The writer of this article has camped 
and lived in the woods or mountains on 
every vacation for many years, and he can 
testify from personal experience that ani- 
mal photography is far more interesting 
and calls for greater skill in stalking and 
knowledge of woodcraft than any kind of 
hunting with a gun or any form of out- 
door sport that he knows. 

Further than this it helps the photog- 
rapher to get acquainted with the wild 
creatures. You will never fully appreciate 
the wisdom and cleverness of the wild folk 
until you have made friends of them; and 
one of the best ways to cultivate their 
friendship is by trying to take their por- 
traits. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

The beginner should practice first with 
birds when they are nesting. It is not 
necessary to have an expensive camera for 
this kind of work. An ordinary tripod 
camera with a cheap lens is all you need, 
but it should have a ground glass focusing 
screen, and a shutter that can be worked 
. by pulling a string or by forcing air 
through a long rubber tube. The tube or 
string should be 30 to. 50 feet long, so that 
you can work it from your hiding place. 
If the tube is used the ordinary bulb will 
not be large or powerful enough to work 
the shutter. A bicycle pump is very much 
better. 

After finding the nest you should pick 
out a place to stand the camera where it 
will be hidden among the leaves, or where 
you can pile branches or grass over it to 
hide it. Nesting birds are often very shy 
and easily frightened, and great care should 
be taken not to alarm them or keep them 


Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Vreeland’s story of how to 
pass the Stalkine requirements Nos. 1 and 2 will 


be published in the July Boys’ Lrg, 


rom the nest so they will neglect 
their eggs or young. If the camera and 
photographer are carefully hidden most 
birds will return to their nests after a 
while, but if the bird stays away and con- 
tinues to be frightened the camera should 
be taken away, otherwise the nest may be 
deserted and the young birds left to starve 

“ SETTING” THE CAMERA. 

The camera should be carefully focused 
on the nest and the shutter set for the 
proper exposure. Always remember that 
the light under trees and in bushes is very 
dull and a much longer exposure than usual 
is necessary. Generally the largest ‘opening 
of the lens must be used in order to get 
a quick enough exposure to avoid blurring 
of the picture if the bird moves when the 
shutter clicks. 

When the camera is adjusted and the 
shutter set, move away to a suitable hid- 
ing place with the thread or tube in your 
hand and wait for the bird to pose for her 
picture. After snapping the shutter do 
not run right to the camera and frighten 
the bird, but wait for her to leave the 
nest again. Then you can change the 
plate or film and set the starter for a new 
picture. 

Young birds are always interesting and 
often a number of photographs of the same 
birds at different ages and in different 
poses will be very interesting. In special 
cases the officer who passes on the test 
may give credit for more than one picture 
of the same species if the pictures show 
the bird in-some characteristic action or 
pose of special interest. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ANIMALS, 

Small animals such as ground squirrels, 
prairie dogs, woodchucks and other bur- 
rowing animals that come out in the day 
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to Win the Merit 





THE NEW DESIGN 
FOR THE STALK- 
ING MERIT BADGE. 


The Requirements 


lo obtain the Merit Badge of Stalking, a Scout 
must 

1. Know and recognize the tracks of ten different 
animals or birds to be found in his vicinity. For 
bo} living in the city the tracks of domestic 
nimals or birds may be counted. 

2. ‘Tra for one mile over ordinary 
ground without snow. In special cases where large 
vild animals cannot be found a trai] made by 
“tracking irons’’ or by a boy in stilts may be 
substituted. 
3. Make clear, recognizable photographs of live 


ild animals or birds, and score 25 points on the 




















following basis: 
(a) Each different species of wild birds, photo- 
the nest, or of young birds, to count 


1 species of adult wild bird, photographed 
1 the nest, to count three points; 
species of small wild animal to count 












(d) Each species of wild animal] larger than a 
woodchuck to count five points. 








time may be photographed by setting up 
the camera near their holes in the same 
way as when photographing birds. The 
photograph of a hoary marmot (see illus- 
tration) was obtained in this way. 

One of the best ways to photograph small 
animals and birds is by building a blind, 
such as the umbrella blind, described in the 
Scout Handbook or a blind made of brush 
and leaves, large enough to contain the 
photographer as well as the camera. By 
this means a number of photographs may 
be taken in succession without disturbing 
the sitter. 

In photographing a bird or an animal 
away from the nest a hand camera is 
usually required, and this kind of photo- 
graphing demands greater skill in stalking 
and a more intimate knowledge of the 
habits of the creatures. For this reason 
a bird away from the nest counts twice 
as many points as a bird on the nest and 





Photo (C) by F. K. Vreeland. 


HOP-TOAD PLAYING HIS BAG-PIPE—A MOST UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY MR. VREE- 
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MADE A NOISE LIKE A TOAD,” 











June, 1914 
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a large wild animal counts five times as 
much, 

No rules or general directions can be 
given for this kind of photography. Each 
animal is different and the photographer 
must work out his own problem as he finds 
it. To make such wonderful photographs 
as have been taken by Chapman, Akeley, 
Shiras, Dugmore, Dimock and other well- 


known workers is a triumph of which any 
proud, 


woodsman may be and the Scout 
who once _§ starts 
with this fascinat- 
ing work will 
find occupation for 
many years which 
will g-ow “more 
and more interest- 
ing as he gets 
greater experience 
and skill. 

One beautiful 
wild animal pho- 
tograph is a treas- 
ure worth more 
to the Scout who 
made it than a 
whole room full 
of dead trophies, 
upholstered and 
hung on the walls 





The photographer 
has not only 
the satisfaction of 
knowing that the 
creature 1s un- 
harmed, but he 
has the feeling 
that he has made 
friends among the wasn’: i katiden . 

P ps ( 4 ARMO’ ( 
wild folk and has “ netting tie 
‘ eee ed WHISTLER.” PHo- 
learned many in- 

: TOGRAPH BY MR, 

teresting things . ; 
: Oh? - VREELAND. 
about their lives 


and habits. 
WHAT EVERY TROOP SHOULD DO. 

Every Troop of Scouts should make a 
collection of bird and animal photographs 
to which each member should contribute. 
These may be kept in a book or hung on 
the wall so that all members of the Troop 
may. be able to admire them and be en- 
couraged to make other and, if possible, 
better pictures. 





Mr. Vreeland Tells How He Got a Picture of 
a Hop-Toad Singing 


ID you ever hear a toad sing? Now, 
please don’t laugh, for I am quite 


serious. I do not mean a frog, 
either, but an ordinary stolid, stupid, 
plebeian hop-toad. I know they do sing, 


for I have heard them myself, and if you 
will go to the right place at the right time 
and listen carefully, you may hear them, too. 

You must choose the spring-time, when 
the young leaves and blossoms are out, the 
birds are singing, the smell of growing 
things is in the air and everybody is feeling 
more or less sentimental. Even the stolid 
hop-toads feel sentimental then, and that 
is the time you must find them if you 
would hear them warble their soft, plain- 
tive spring song. 

YOU'LL HAVE TO HUNT FOR THEM. 

And you will have a hunt to find them, 
too. You must go to the most: seclud- 
ed corner of a pond or swamp, where the 
water is shallow and the muddy banks are 
overgrown with sedges and water-plants. 

Now again I think I hear somebody ex- 
claim, “ But toads do not live in the water. 
You must be thinking of frogs.” 

No, I mean toads; and at this time of the 
vear you will find them in the water. 





BOYS’ 
You see, the toad 
is. really an am- 


phibian, like a frog. 
That big word means 
that he lives in both 
elements—-water - and 
air. The eggs of the 
toad are laid in the 
water. Perhaps you 
have seen them 
among the dead 
leaves on the bottom 
of a pond—not in big 





along in a canoe, 
threading our way in 
and out among the 
tussocks of a marshy 
shore, our eyes and 
ears alert for the 
many sights and 
sounds that charm 
the nature _ lover, 
when we heard a 
strange little warble 
issuing from the 
depths of a bunch of 


masses like frog sedges. It sounded 
spawn but in long like a bird, yet it was 
slender strings of different from. any 
transparent jelly. bird note we had ever 
There they are heard. Instinctively 
hatched, and out come we guessed what it 
a swarm of tiny black was, and noiselessly 
tadpoles, which look A CANADIAN JAY, OR “ MOOSEBIRD.” we pushed the nose 
so much like the frog PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. VREELAND, of the canoe through 
pollywogs that you WHO GOT IT BY BAITING THE the sedges until we 
can hardly tell the LIMB WITH BACON. saw, perched Gh: a. 
difference. The tad- protruding rock, an 


poles swim about until they grow up, their 

legs appear and their tails drop off. Then 

they climb out on the bank and begin 

breathing air with their ‘newly formed lungs. 
NO, THEY DON’T “ RAIN” DOWN. 

Now they do ra BP on that has given 
rise to an old and very foolish superstition. 
Have you ever been walking along a 
country road after a summer shower and 
seen the ground swarming with tiny little 
toads, so that you could hardly walk with- 
out stepping on them? The country people 
will tell you that the toads rained down; 
but you know better. They are simply the 
little fellows that have passed the tadpole 
aes and have hopped out in swarms on 
to the land. The reason you did not see 
them .before the shower is that they were 
hiding among the leaves until the moisture 
of the rain coaxed them out to hop about 
in the open. 

They are now just ordinary hop-toads, 
and they spend the rest of their lives on 
land, except for a few days in each year. 
When the snow melts and the sun begins 
to. warm the earth, the toad leaves the shel- 
tered hole where he has been lying dormant 
through the cold winter months and comes 
out to stretch himself and bask in the sun- 
shine. Then-a strange impulse seizes him, 
and he feels irresistibly drawn to seek the 
water from which he sprang. For long dis- 
tances he will travel, guided by a strange 
but unerring instinct, until at length he 
reaches the border of some pond or swamp. 
Then he will perch upon a rock or tussock 
in the sunshine, inflate his bagpipe and trill 
his soft little warble. And there you must 
seek him if you would hear him sing. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ONE “ IN ACTION.” 

The photograph on the preceding page 
shows how he.does it. It was taken on Big 
Tink Pond, in the mountains of Pennsylva- 
nia, where I was spending a holiday with 
National Scout Commissioner Dan Beard. 

One morning we were floating silently 
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HE OUGHT TO GET IT—BUT WILL HE? 


ordinary brown toad. 

The singing stopped as we approached, 
but as we sat motionless and Mr. Beard 
whistled an imitation it began again. First 
the toad took a long, deep breath, its sides 
swelling alarmingly as the air filled its 
lungs. Then suddenly the sides collapsed 
and the throat puffed out like a balloon 
until it seemed as if it must burst. 

The toad was blowing its bagpipe! Our 
ears caught a low, soft warble, high pitched 
but strangely melodious, and the bagpipe 
collapsed. Then‘a pause. Again the long, 
deep breath; again the bagpipe was inflated 
and again we heard the little trill. Many 
times this was repeated. Mr. Beard whistled 
encouragement while I worked my camera 
very cautiously and quietly. 

For half an hour we listened to the con- 
cert, enjoying the strange performance. 
Then it was lunch time, and silently we 
drew the canoe out of the sedges, leaving 
our sentimental little friend still warbling 
happily in the sunshine, making the most 
of his brief outing by the shore of the lake 
ere he should again become a humdrum 
hop-toad and go back to his business of 
catching flies. 


Great Article on Camping Next Month 


Mr. Dillon Wallace, explorer and author, 
has a little time between expeditions to 
give to the Poughkeepsie Scouts. He has 
often told them of his exciting adventures 
in the Labrador wilds and now Boys’ Lire 
has got from him some advice which will 
interest all Boy Scouts. 

When you read in the July Boys’ Lire 
Mr. Wallace’s article on the Merit Badge. 
for Camping, you will understand why he 
has been so successful in his encounters. 
with hardships and difficulties. 

Take a copy of the July Boys’ Lire in 
your knapsack when you start on your 
long-anticipated trip this summer. It wilh 
be almost as good as having Dillon Wallace 
himself with you. 


Big Rally in Central Park, New York 


The New York City Scouts are to hold 
a big rally in Central Park on June 13th, 
and invite all local councils and indepen- 
dent Troops to join them. Any Scout 
Masters or Commissioners are to let the 
New York Council know how many wilt 
camp out and join the general mess. 
Camping in this great city park will be a 
novel experience. especially for out-of- 
town Troops. The Scouts may stay on 
the ground ’till Sunday afternoon, and this 
will give them a chance to explore the city 
as well as to practice Scoutcraft. 











The Mystery of the River Cave 


The Final Scenes of the Story, Taking Place on Fisherman Dan’s Island 


ACK, panting, hurried forward among 
the trees, instinctively clutching his 
rifle but with no thought of its use. His 
mind and heart swelled only with dread 
for old Dan, and his ears strained pain- 
fully for sounds that he feared. 

Light beamed from Dan’s window; Jack 
rushed to the glass—the sight froze his 
flesh. 

With the table between were old Dan 
and that fiend, for such now his face 
showed him—glaring fierce hate. A long 
knife in his hand gave point to his visit; 
and the words that he spoke were in wild 
defiance of God. 

“That’s what I promised ye—setting 
those dirty hounds on us! Now we'll see 
what your friend in the sky can do for ye, 
ye miserable old praying catfish, with your 
*God protect me—God help me—God save.’ 
Ask him once more to save ye, ye 
And here he ended with a string of vile 
epithets, and seized hold of the table with 
his left hand, to throw it out of his way 
to Dan. 

Then Jack, in panic, pushed the muzzle 
of his rifle through the glass, with a clatter 
that startled to paralysis those within. The 
hands of the man with the knife instinctively 
went up in the air, his eyes staring on the 
half-revealed form just outside the 
window. 

Old Dan, recovered, fumbled in the chest 
on the floor, and brought forth a pistol 
that he promptly cocked. Then he called 
to Jack to come in. 

When Jack pushed open the door he 
heard old Dan giving an order to drop the 
knife. The hand, still aloft, opened, and 
the steel blade clattered on the floor, and 
Jack pulled it away with the muzzle of his 
gun. And then, under direction of old 
Dan, who ever held his pistol at ready, 
Jack fastened two separate strands of stout 
fish-line about their prisoner's ankles, and, 
seating him on a chair, with his hands be- 
hind it, he did a like thing for the wrists, 
which in turn were secured to the chair 
itself. 

The man made no struggle—no move to 
resist, noting too well Dan’s menacing 
attention. 

- * . * * * * . * 

Now for Milton and his party up at the 
den. 

As has been told, when Jack had re- 
turned to the old Wolf’s Den, and reported 
the alarm of the dog in the house, Milton’s 
party hurried into the cave, making sure 
that their quarry must have been set alert. 
No time should be lost to secure them. 

Wicklie’s bull’s-eye threw a circular light 
on the rocky door, and Milton slipped out 
the stone fastening. They pushed on 
through the passage with eyes and light 
all in front, thus not. seeing a figure 
crouched back of the door. Which was 
well, for it saved, doubtless, great tapping 
of blood. 

When they got to the end of the passage, 
and into the workroom behind the board 
wall, it was to spring up the ladder and 
seize by the legs a man about to dissolve 
through the ceiling. It was like pulling a 
rat out of his hole. A sharp click and a 
gasp, and a pair of hands were in irons. 








By WALTER WALDEN 


Author of “Tropic Smugglers.” 


A climb up to the cellar, thence up to 
the kitchen. It took soft words from 
Milton to quiet the dog, whose fierce, 
threatening mouthing, as on a former oc- 
casion, changed to barks of delight. 

Calling in the two men who guarded the 
house from without, they searched every 
nook and cranny for the other outlaw, 
but in vain. 

They gathered together the moulds and 
coins, and all the tools of the counterfeit 
trade, and then packed off the whole, and 
the man they got, out through the cave 
toward the boat. Wicklie swore roundly 
over the loss of the other culprit, and 
blamed the two men who guarded the 
house. 

Jack was nowhere to be found; the skiff 
was gone, and gone as well was the canoe. 
But search recovered the skiff again, and 
Milton seized on the cross and Jack’s ker- 
chief. 

“Jack put it there!” he declared, “and 
he wants us to follow.” 

Hastily they put the prisoner and goods 
aboard, and, leaving two men to follow 
afoot, they rowed down Otter creek in the 
dark, with all the speed they could muster. 

At the island they made a landing at 
last, and, pulling along the prisoner, hurried 
to the broken window. 

There, within, they saw Jack and old 
Dan keeping guard on the missing outlaw, 
well trussed up in a chair. Milton called 
out to Jack, and all went inside, where 
Wicklie pounced on his prey, exchanging 
hand- cuffs for fish-line. 

“Take that old cuss; he passed the 
goods,” said the vengeful fiend, rising and 
pointing his iron-bound hands toward old 
Dan. 

“Sit down and hold your yap!” thun- 
dered Wicklie. 

It was apparent the sheriff -had coached 
Mr. Wicklie, for, though Dan climbed into 
a boat a prisoner too, he suffered none of 
the indignities of arrest, and his limbs were 
free, going across and all the wav into 
town. 

The officers had a team of their own, but 
with the increase of their party they had 
need of more transports; so the Corbins’ 
rig was brought into requisition, and the 
party of nine, including the counterfeiters 
and old fisherman Dan, set out for town 
and the county jail. 

On the way in the boys snuggled up to 
old Dan, and whispered him some words 
of cheer; that they had the greater part 
of a promise he’d be let off when it came 
to the end of the trial. 

“God bless ye! lads,” he answered them. 
“Tt’s through ye two all my prayers are 
answered.” 

Although it was already past the middle 
of night, at the courthouse the good Sheriff 
Henderson sat waiting for them. And he 
had a surprise for the boys and old Dan, 
for he called forth two men (bondsmen he 
called them) who, by signing a paper, freed 
Dan till the trial. 

So, after seeing the fiercely scowling 
counterfeiters locked into their cells, the 
boys bundled old Dan into the buggy and 
drove home through the night, as happy 
as Christmas. They had much prattle 
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about their adventures, and Dan much to 
say about being grateful; and when they 
reached home, nothing would do but they 
must get blankets and go with Dan to the 
island. 

When they got to the boats another sur- 
prise was waiting. Through the dark of 
the shore there came bouncing toward 
them a round, white object that bumped 
the ground like a ball. 

“The bulldog!” cried Jack. 

A glad bark came for answer. The poor 
dog, left behind on the Iowa shore, had 
swam a mile across the river, and, being 
of a breed not so good on the scent, he 
had contented himself by the boats, 
patiently waiting. 

* - * * * * * + * 


In due course came the trial of the 
counterfeiters and Dan. The two were 
sentenced to twenty years. Dan was found 
guilty of complicity in the deed, but a stay 
was granted, which served a purpose best 
understood by the sheriff and old Dan’s 
counsel. 

The very next day the boys got a hint 
to visit Dan’s island. They had no guess 
for what purpose. But when their canoe 
crept close to the sand shore, they espied 
among the trees a whole picnic of people. 
It was the sheriff and some friends, and 
a newspaper man, and in the midst of the 
lot was their friend, old Dan. 

Well, the ladies spread a feast on the 
ground that was great; chicken and jelly, 
and ice cream and cake. And the sheriff 
made a speech, telling all the story of Dan 
and the boys. And wonderfully he told 
it, as though he’d been right along with 
them through all their adventures, from 
beginning t» end. 

And that newspaper man wrote it down 
with a pencil, filling sheet after sheet, 
writing like mad. And he took their pic- 
tures, together with Dan, so that the next 
day the story went all over the land. 

When the sheriff had finished he reached 
into his pocket and brought out a paper, 
stamped with a seal. It looked quite im- 
portant—and so did the sheriff, and he 
gazed at the Toys and beckoned to them. 

“ Now, boys,” he said, “ your work’s not 
quite finished. NHere’s a paper the Presi- 
dent has sent to you both, recommending 
that, since you have earned it, yours should 
be the privilege of presenting the gift. It’s 
a pardon for your friend, old fisherman 
Dan.” 

He then made the boys take each an end, 
and they turned and gave it over into old 
Dan’s trembling hand. 

The poor old man rose and tried to speak 
—he couldn’t make a sound. But instead 
he got his arms around them, and squeezed 
them good and hard. And tears trickled 
down his cheeks just then; and the boys 
did their share, and the sheriff, and all the 
rest. 


(Tue Enp.) 








Be sure to start our new serial, “Scouting 
|} With Daniel Boone,” this month. 
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Scouts to Build A Trail for Uncle Sam 


By K. W. WOODWARD, Government Forest Inspector 








WENTY-FOUR Boy Scouts under 
direction of three Scout Masters will 
build ten miles of trail for the 

United States Forest Service in the White 

Mountain National Forest this summer. In 

return for this work the Boy Scouts will 

be paid at a rate equivalent to that which 
the Government would pay for the trail 
were the work done by the regular force. 

The trail-makers will be selected from First 

Class Scouts in Washington, D. C., Balti- 

more and Boston—eight from each city. 

The trail which they will build is in- 
tended primarily as a means of protec- 
tion against fire. However, it will also be 
useful in making the White Mountain 
National Forest more accessible to tourists 
and prospective timber purchasers, and 
parts of it may even be used later on in 
the logging of the timber through which it 
passes. 

The boys will be working approximately 
ten miles from the nearest town, Gilead, 
Me. They will camp in the valley of Wild 
River, q tributary of the Androscoggin, and 
have two stretches of trail to build. 

The first will be alongside of Wild River 
and the work will consist merely in the im- 
provement of a wild trail, so that horses 
can travel over it. 

The second stretch of trail will be located 
in the unmarked, little-traveled timber. 

A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 

It is unnecessary to state that the region 
in which the boys will work, the White 
Mountains, possesses many scenic attrac- 
tions. Immediately west of the Wild River 
Valley is the Carter Moriah Range, which 
rises abruptly to a height of 5,000 feet. Ten 
miles west of the boys’ camp, as the crow 
flies, is the summit of the Presidential 
Range, with Mt. Washington, the highest 
peak in the White. Mountains, standing 
6,300 feet above sea level. 

The main stream to which Wild River 
and the other minor streams in the vicinity 
are tributary is the Androscoggin,. which 
heads in Maine, flows through New Hamp- 
shire and empties into the ocean in Maine. 
The elevation above sea level along the 
valley of the Androscoggin is approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet, so that the rise to three or 
four thousand feet from this stream to the 
heights of the high mountains produces 
very rugged topography. In fact, the 
greater part of this locality is so rugged 
that agriculture is of minor importance. 








Above, to the left, the kind of 
trail the Scouts will build through 
the mountains. To the right, tools 
they will use in their pioneering 
worr 

The forest resources are the main assets. 
Lumbering is the principal industry, with 
the business of providing for tourists who 
are attracted by the mountain scenery sec- 
ond in importance. 

Since the region has been settled for 
more than 150 years and is one of consider- 
able wealth, many good roads make nearly 
all parts accessible. Where the topography 
is so rugged that roads are too expensive to 
build, numerous trails make it possible to 
climb even the steepest mountain peaks. 

WILL SEE WILD ANIMALS. 

As might be supposed from the large 
area of wild land, this is a region in which 
the hunting and fishing are very good. 
However, the Boy Scouts will not be able 
to do either because they will be at work 
during the closed season, when it is not 
legal to hunt or fish for the principal game 
and food animals. Nevertheless, they may 
be able to see in the course of their work 
deer, bear, porcupines, grouse and possibly 
even wild cats and wolves. 

About the only pest which will detract 
from the pleasure of life in the mountains 
will be the mosquitoes. However, mos- 
quitoes are not very numerous. 

The Boy Scouts will be expected to re- 
port to Gorham, N. H., as soon after June 
18 as possible. Gorham is the headquar- 
ters of the White Mountain National For- 
est, and from there a train can be taken to 
Gilead, Me., whence the rest of the journey 
must be made either with a wagon or on 
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foot. Last summer the Forest Service con- 
structed on the old railroad right of way 
running up Wild River a road which makes 
it possible to get about seven miles up into 
the woods from Gilead. However, this will 
not be far enough for the Boy Scout camp, 
so the further distance will have to be 
covered either by horses or the camp equip- 
ment will have to be packed on men’s backs. 

Luckily, there is no lack of good drinking 
water in this locality, and it will not be 
difficult to find a good camp site close to 
the work. The sleeping tents and cooking 
tent can be set up in a circle as far back 
in the woods as it is feasible to, bring in 
supplies. The nearest postoffice, Hastings, 
Me., is about six miles away. 

The trail work itself will consist in clear- 
ing out the brush, grading the tread of the 
trail and building the necessary culverts 
and bridges. In cases where rock needs to 
be broken up the Forest Officer who will 
have charge of this project will use dyna- 
mite. The boys will not, of course, be 
allowed to handle any explosives. 

TIME FOR PLAY AS WELL AS WORK. 

Since there will be about twenty-four 
boys and it is planned to employ them 
about a month, there will be ample force 
so the boys will not have to work more 
than a part of the day unless they wish to 
earn. extra leisure in order to go on ex- 
cursions to nearby points of interest. In 
fact, it should be possible for the boys to 
see all the attractive bits of scenery in the 
central part of the White Mountain region. 
The top of Mt. Washington is about fifteen 
miles from the camp site and can easily be 
reached in a day. . 

THE VARIOUS ADVANTAGES. : 

It is unnecessary to spend much time 
setting forth the good results which the 
boys should get out of this trip. They cam 
practice many forms of their Scoutcraft, 
and will learn how to handle tools, some-- 
thing about forestry and a large measure 
of self-control. On the part of the Forest 
Service this departure from the usual 
method of building trails should also be 
of advantage because it will bring a large 
number of intelligent boys into direct con- 
tact with the work of the Service. This 
should help a great deal in educating the 
boys and their relatives and friends to the. 
work which is being done in conserving the 
timber resources of the country. 
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How to Make Wigwams and 


Shelters. 
By CHARLES A. EASTMAN 


HE Indian family, when on the trail, 
almost always carry with them the 
necessary equipment for making camp, 

but hunters and solitary travelers are often 
without, and must improvise something 
from the material at hand. The permanent 
village of the blanket Indians is, or per- 
haps I should more properly say was, com- 
posed of fairly substantial and rain-proof 
dwellings, called “tepees,’ “ wigwams,” 
and as many other names as there are In- 
dian languages. Slighter shelters are quick- 
ly put up in an emergency. You will enjoy 
copying some of these for your temporary 
or regular camp. 


THE WIGWAM. 

A substantial wigwam is built of poles, 
bark, sods of earth if desired, in either 
six-sided or octagonal form. .In my day 
we used six poles cut off at a fork about 
ten feet high. These were set two feet 
deep in the ground, eight to twelve feet 
apart, and were joined by other poles rest- 
ing on the forked ends. This formed the 
hexagon or frame-work. There were four 
more poles in the center, forming a square 
and also connected at the top, and in the 
middle of this little court a shallow hole 
was dug for a fireplace. 

Now you made your outer wall of split 
poles, driven into the ground quite close 
together, and over all laid neatly the bark 
of the elm, birch or basswood, in strips 
eight feet long by four to six feet wide. 
The trees should be unbarked, if possible, 
when the sap flows in spring, as its comes 
off handily then. The strips were spread 
one upon another on the ground and 
weighted with stones, so as to dry smooth 
and flat 

Between every two inner posts was an 
outside post to support the cross-pieces of 
light saplings which held the bark in place. 
You could tie these cross-pieces to the 
ribs of the structure with strips of the 
tough inner bark of the cedar or wild 
hemp. The roof was made in the same 
way, of split poles and bark, overlapping 
like shingles. Over the inner court an ad- 
justable opening was left, to let out smoke 
and let in light and air. 

The doorway was usually four feet by 
six, closed by a movable door of bark or 
rawhide. A double row of posts about 
four feet high, with forked ends, were 
driven two feet into the ground on op- 
posite sides of the shack, connected with 
poles and crossbars, then covered with 
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THE AUTHOR IN HIS NATIVE 
DRESS. 


smooth bark. _Upon these you laid your 
blankets, forming a comfortable bed. at 
night and a couch in the daytime. The 
fireplace was lined with flat stones. 

This kind of shack may be thatched 
with coarse meadow grass instead of bark, 
and is sometimes completely covered with 
earth. Some tribes make them on a steep 
sidehill and partly underground for 
warmth in winter, and when earth-covered 
they look like natural mounds. 

LIKE A CONE. 

The greater number of Indians, how- 
ever, made their wigwams in the familiar 
and convenient cone shape. If made of 
any of the materials I have described, it 
was only necessary to transport the rolls 
of bark from place to place; the rest was 
easily obtainable at each camp. Some- 
times grass and rushes were braided into 
long mats and used for covering. The 
plains Indians used buffalo hides, nicely 
tanned and sewed together to form a semi- 
circle. 

The skeleton of the conical tepee is 
made by tying three poles together near 
the top, and, when raised, separating them 
to form a tripod. Against this place in a 
circle as many poles as you think neces- 
sary to support your outer covering of 
cloth or thatch, usually ten or twelve. 
The covering is nowadays made of heavy 
unbleached sheeting or drilling, and shaped 
as shown in the sketch. This provides a hole 
at the top for smoke—or air—with adjust- 
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THE SIX-SIDED WIGWAM. 


able wings to guide the smoke, and an- 
other opening extending upward three feet 
from the ground for entrance. This 
should be closed with a movable door, 
made on an oblong frame, of the mate- 
rial of the tepee. The door should face 
east or south. If you have nothing else, 
a quantity of dry grass will make you a 
warm bed. ; 


MAKING A LEAN-TO. 


Suppose an Indian brave was starting 
off alone, or with one companion, to lay 
up a supply of meat, or to trap for furs. 
All ‘the outfit he really needed was knife 
and hatchet, bow and arrows, with or 
without a canoe, according to the country 
he had to cross. He proceeded on foot to 
a good camping place, and there built his 
temporary shack of whatever material was 
most abundant. If in the woods, he would 
probably make a “lean-to,” which is con- 
structed thus: 


In a dry and protected spot, find two 
saplings at the right distance apart, and 
connect them by poles laid upon the forks 
of each at an equal height, about eight 


feet. This forms the support of your - 


lean-to. Against this horizontal bar, and 
slanting out to windward, place small poles 
close together, driving, them firmly into 
the ground, and proceed to thatch from 
the ground up with overlapping rows of 
flat and thick evergreen boughs. An angle 
is formed with about the slant of an ordi- 
nary roof, and underneath you must spread 
several layers of the same kind of boughs 
for your bed. One side is. usually left 
open, facing the fire, which is built just 
outside. This is an ideal summer or fish- 
erman’s camp. You can make a similar 





THE “ WICKIUP.” 


shelter of grass or rushes, but in this case 
you must have the poles closer together 


THE “ WICKIUP.” 


_ The dome-shaped wigwam or “ wickiup” 
is made in a few minutes, almost any- 
where, by sticking into the ground a sufh- 
cient number of limber poles, such as wil- 
lows, in a circle the size you want. Each 
opposite pair is bent inward, and the ends 
interlocked and tied firmly. Use any con- 
venient material for the covering; an ex- 
tra blanket will do. 

You. can make any of these tent shelt- 
ers, which are or have been in use by most 
Indian tribes, except the cliff-dwellers, 
with no tools but your hatchet or strong 
knife. The object is to protect yourself 
and your possessions from cold, wind, 
rain, and the encroachments of animals. 
As to.the latter, however, they are not 
likely to trouble you unless very hungry 
and in almost unexplored country. Under 
such circumstances a fire is good protec- 
tion. 

He is the natural and true man who 
utilizes everything that comes in his way; 
a cave, a large hoilow tree or stump, even 
an overhanging rock for his home of ‘a 
day, or cheerfully spreads his: bed under 
the starry night sky. 
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Scout Cabins and How to Make Them 


Directions written for * Boys’ Life” by R. F. MCMURRAY 


Deputy Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 
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OLLOWING a suggestion of Mr. 

F Arthur R. Forbush, Scout Commis- 

sioner, Worcester, Mass., I am send- 

ing some simple directions for making a log 

cabin which have proved successful on a 
number of occasions. 

During many years as a forester in west- 
ern Montana I have built or, more accur- 
ately, assisted .in building, several log 
cabins. I say “assisted” because there 
were always present men who are far bet- 
ter with the ax or saw than I will ever be. 

The main thing about a cabin is to have 
proper material—straight logs with as lit- 
tle taper as possible—and to be handy with 
the ax. 

Most of the cabins I have built or occu- 
pied have been constructed far from a saw 
mill or any other means of obtaining sawn 
lumber and have been made with no other 
tools than the ax and occasionally the saw. 
The principal is to so notch the logs that 
they will fit together at the corners, mak- 
ing a tight joint. This is rather a ticklish 
JOD. 

There is another method of putting up 
a log cabin which depends upon the avail- 
ability of a few pieces of inch lumber 
which may not be more than 6 inches wide 
and need not be surfaced, ie., planed. 

STARTING THE JOB. 


Let’s decide that our cabin is to be 
8x10 feet with a door 2 feet, 6 inches wide 
in the gable end which faces the south, 


and that the roof projects 4 feet over this 
side. This gives the cabin a much more 
attractive appearance and adds to the pro- 
tection. Let us make the cabin 6 feet high 
at the walls and 7 feet, 6 inches high from 
floor to. ridgepole which will give the roof 
slightly less than one-half pitch. We will 
need an accurate measure (a good tape 
will do). a sharp ax and a hatchet; two 
saws, a five foot crosscut, rigged for two 
sawyers, and a hand saw, about five pounds 
of 10 penny nails and a hammer. 

I am assuming that the cabin is to be 
constructed somewhere in the land of the 
pointed fir and that there is available a 
supply of logs averaging 7 inches at the 
small end and having a minimum of taper, 
by which I mean that the difference in dia- 
meters of each end of a given log is very 
slight. 

CAREFUL ABOUT SITE. 

Having selected a site for the cabin on 
level ground near water, but not so near 
that a possible flood will carry it away 
(as I have known to happen), a set of logs. 
the largest that have been obtained, should 





be laid in trenches about 6 inches deep, 
following the floor plan, a rectangle 8x10 
feet. This serves as an underpinning, 
makes the cabin warmer and prevents 
small animals from gaining a too easy 
access. : 

Of the inch lumber already mentioned 
ten pieces, two for the door frame and 
eight for the corners, should be cut, 6 feet 
in length.. Place two of them so that the 
edge of one overlaps the edge of the other 
and nail securely. You have something 


that looks like an old- fashioned hog 
trough without the ends. Make four of 
them. These “boxes” form the corners 


of the cabin and avoid the necessity of 
the difficult notching. 

These boxes are placed upright on the 
foundation, nailed edge inward, and as the 
logs, accurately cut to fit between them, 
are placed one upon another, nails are 
driven through the ends of the boxes into 
the ends of the logs, thus binding the 
structure together and holding it securely. 
The door frame is put in, in like manner. 
See diagram. 

When the cabin is finished, a small log 
may be set up in each of the boxes and 
wedged or nailed into place. This covers 
the rough boards and gives the cabin the 
desirable rustic finish. A window 18x18 
inches may be placed in each side. 

THE ROOF. 

The method of building up the gable 
ends and setting in the roof poles may be 
best understood from the accompanying 
diagram. It is evident that lighter logs or 
poles may be used in the roof which may 
be extended over the door more than 4 
feet. Six feet would not be too much as 
this porch effect may be roughly enclosed 
on either side, making an excellent place 
to stack up fire wood should the cabin be 
occupied in winter. 


There are roofs and roofs. The great 
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point of similarity is their ability to leak. 
If more lumber is available, by all means, 
put on-a board roof and cover it with 
tarred paper. 

The roof au naturel is best made by 
splitting a number of smaller logs, which 
have been cut long enough to extend 18 or 
20 inches beyond the top_of the wall, and, 
with a sharp hatchet, hollowing out the 
split surface on the order of an eaves 
trough. Place one set on the roof, hol- 
lowed face up, nailing to the roof poles 
and place another set with the hollowed 
face down. This will run off most of the 
water. 

Unless a board floor is used, the dirt of 
the floor should be scooped out and re- 
placed with 3 or 4 inches of gravel. The 
unavoidable cracks between the logs may 
be stopped or “chinked” with moss and 
mud, but cement is better. 

A much better looking and more service- 
able cabin will result if care is taken in 
selecting the logs from straight young 
trees free from the limbs and of uniform 
size. If possible, cut the logs and let them 
season thoroughly before putting them into 
a cabin. 

Of course, no Scout will ever cut any 
trees or even branches on private land 
without the consent of the owner. 








Stories About Cabins of Scouts 


One by “Fats” of Troop 1, Govans, Md. 


The headquarters of Troop 1, Govans, 
Md., Scouts is famous about the most 
inexpensive log cabin in the country. In 
fact, there could not very well be a less 
expensive one, as this one cost nothing at 
all. The story of how it was built is told 
in the words of a member of the Troop, 
“ Fats,” as follows: 

We got a dandy headquarters of our 
own at our Scout Master’s home. The 
walls and ceiling are all covered with bark 
and ’coon skins and ’possum skins and deer 
horns hanging all around, and a great big 
open fireplace and all that, but we wanted 
a cabin outdoors and got busy and looked 
for a place. And when we got the place, 
we wanted a really cabin—something that 
didn’t have a lot of bricks and boards and 
nails and all them things. 

Mr. Talbott Denmead, who has a dandy 
farm, told us we could use a piece of land 
way back off the road where he didn’t have 
a whole lot of people butting in. There 


was a spring not far away and we got a 
spot on the side of the hill. 

Then we had to hunt logs, as we didn’t 
want to cut down ahy good trees ’cause 
that wouldn’t be Scout-like. And after a 
whole lot of lookin’ we found a bunch of 
Paradise trees not far away. Paradise 
trees ain’t good for anything ’ceptin’ to 
burn, and the owner was glad to have them 
chopped down. 

We laid off a place 11x17 feet—then 
leveled the ground off under a great big 
silver maple tree and then we made the 
woods ring with chopping. 

Each log was notched on the top and 
bottom and on both ends. After we got 
near the top we bored big holes through 
these logs and hammered in some oak pegs. 
The roof had two gables—a long one and 
a short one, and was made by laying on 
some rough logs and covering this with 
about a foot of grass and hay that we cut 
ourselves in the field with a sickle. 

Then we piled on clay which we mixed 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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ae aes = es ee Above—Chicago Scout Cabin at Morgan w 
The Well-Equipped Interior of the Headquarters Cabin of the Twelfth Boston coeees 
To the Right—The Lanesdale, Penn., Cabin. 


Below—The Scouts Building It. 
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cabins 
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article 
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Page 19. 


= Built Without Nails by Govans, Md., Scouts. Philadelphians’ Cabin at Camp Morrell. Troop 33, Brooklyn, N. 
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“Sleighbell Lodge,” Commissioner Mitchell's Headquarters near 
Morristown, N. J 
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Scott Cabin at Lake Rosseau, Muskoka Lakes, Canada, 
Snapped by an East Orange, N. J., Scout. 


& Scout Cabin at Fast Orange, N. J. 


Built This. Log Cabin Built by Salem, Ore., Scouts. 
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How to Become a Scout 


NY boy twelve years of age or over 
A may become a Boy Scout by join- 
ing a Troop that has already been 
started. In case there is no troop in his 
neighborhood, or if for other reasons it is 
advisable to organize a new Troop, this 
may be done by the gang or the united 
effort of eight or more boys. In all cases 
the consent of the parent or guardian 
must be shown on the enrollment blank. 


In almost every town or city, Troops 
have already been organized with the 
leadership of competent Scout Masters, 


of the larger cities Scout 
are maintained under the 
Local Council with a Scout 


and in many 
Headquarters 
direction of a 


Commissioner or a Scout Executive in 
charge. 
Any boy who is interested, should seek 


the help of the Scout Master in his town 
or personally apply to the local Scout 
Headquarters. 

Another way to become a Scout is to 
have a group of boys apply to their Sun- 
day-school teacher, or the Superintendent, 
or the leader of some institution inter- 
ested in boy’s work in his home town, and 
have him organize a Troop. Im case it is 
difficult or impossible to secure help from 


a local Scout Master of local headquar- 
ters, National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America at 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. will gladly give assistance. 


Boys Explore a Great Cave 


Twenty-five Scotia Scouts recently ex- 
plored “Haille’s Cave.” They camped first 
at French’s Mills, visited the famous “In- 
dian ladder,” which goes straight up over 
the steep cliff, camped on the mountain 
side, then followed the trail to the cavern. 
It was a hard journey, but lots of fun. 

Lighting their camp lamps and putting 
on their sweaters they plunged in. This 
cave was first explored in 1885 by. three 
men who traversed the main passage for 
two and a half miles. The Scouts followed 
the trail of these explorers, having to stoop 
practically all the way; in some places they 
had to crawl, in other places they were 
knee-deep in cold water. Far in, they found 
an underground lake, and further on a wall 
of rock stopped their advance. 

On the way out the boys collected many 
interesting geological specimens. They re- 
turned to Scotia the following day, having 
taken a thirty-two mile hike. 


A Cuban Scout’s Good Turn 


An uncle of a Pittsburgh Scout, just re- 
turned from Cuba, tells how one day he 
was trying to make a purchase in Havana. 
He could not understand the language and 
‘was making but poor headway when a 


Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for March, 1914. 
EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. It is 
the highest honor given for winning Merit Badges. 

Franklin Harrington, Utica, N. Y. 

H. Ame Babcock, S. C., Rushville, Ill. 

Howard K. Hogan, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Franklin Van Pelt, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles W. Trigg, Baltimore, Md. 

Norman Huber, St. Paul, Minn. 

LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 
Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 


life saving, personal health and public 
Star Scouts hold five badges in addition 


Lite 
athletics, 
health. 
to these. 

LIFE SCOUTS. 

William Jones, S. M., Struthers, O. 

Leroy Hammond, Wilmette, IIL. 

Llewellyn Caden. Montgomery, N. Y. 

Franklin Van Pelt, Baltimore, Md. 

Alva Livermore, Mercer, Pa. 

Z. A. Biggs, Washington, D. C. 

STAR SCOUTS. 

William Jones, S. M., Struthers, O. 

LeRoy Hammond, Wilmette, III. 

Alva Livermore, Mercer, Penn. 

Z. A. Biggs, Washington, D. C. 

F Stic 
Cuban boy stepped up and interpreted for 
both men. The American offered him a 
reward, but the boy said he was a Boy 
Scout and considered this a Good Turn. 





At a Famous Place 














One of the newest Scout troops in Rich- 


mond, Va., is here shown at one of the 
most historical spots of the city. This is 
Troop 40, who are drawn up in the door- 
way of the building where Patrick Henry 
delivered his famous message “ Give me 
liberty or give me death!” The doorway 
was built in 1741. 
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Here's a Fight for You 
>” 


Have you begun to “swat the fly? We 
hope that you, as a good Scout, have gone 
even further than that and tried to pre- 
vent the fly from breeding this spring. 

Do you realize that one fly lays 120 eggs 
at a time and that each one of these eggs is 
a full-grown fly in two weeks and ready 
to breed large families? The estimated 
progeny of a single pair is one septillion in 
one season. It is impossible even to realize 
what a huge number this is. 

The cost of the house-fly to the United 
States in money is $350,000,000 and an un- 
estimated amount of human life. Think 
about this, and tell the other boys of your 
Troop. Help in clean-ups and keep your 
own home sanitary—by killing flies when- 
ever you can. 

There are bulletins issued by the State 
Departments of Health, civic associations, 
etc., which will give you the best ways to 
guard against these dangerous pests. Get 
them. Disinfectants, screens and fly-traps 
are also fully described. 

Every Scout should do his part in this 
great campaign. 


But If He Did 


When Mr. Ludvig S, Dale, National 
Field Scout Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of America, was reviewing the 
Scouts of Milwaukee, Wis., and vicinity at 
a rally given recently, he asked the ques- 
tion: “ What would you do if you saw a 
Boy Scout up an apple tree stealing apples 
and he should suddenly lose his balance and 
fall down and break his leg; how would 
you fix him up?” 

One of the boys answered promptly: 
“You wouldn’t find a Boy Scout up any 
tree stealing fruit.” 

The demonstrations which the Scouts 
gave, however, showed what they would do 
if a boy who was not a Scout should break 
his leg in this manner. . They also illus- 
trated bandaging, stretcher making, and 
resuscitation from drowning. In the even- 
ing the boys sat around the camp fire and 
told stories. They all pledged themselves 
to be better Scouts and to bring other boys 
into the movement. An interesting account 
of this rally was sent us by Scout Scribe H. 
Stoeckmann. 


Philadelphians See Real Ball 


Every boy will be jealous of the oppor- 
tunities recently enjoyed by the Philadel- 
phians when the Athletics and the Phillies 
played a match game for the benefit of the 
Philadelphia Scouts. There were about 
3,000 Boy Scouts there and their demon- 
strations of delight over the playing of 
the two teams more than equaled an ordi- 
nary audience of four times the number. 
Governor Tener, Mr. Patton and a few out- 
siders also watched with interest the game, 
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in which the Athletics were victorious by 
the score of 6—1l. There was only one 
cause of disappointment. The supply of 
food usually carried by the Philadelphia 
Ball Club vendors is enough for 10,000 
adults, but as a Philadelphia newspaper re- 
marked: “ Naturally, when 3,000 healthy 
boys turned out, there was not enough food 
to go around.” “Home Run” Baker made 
a spectacular run in the second inning. 
Eddie Collins also gained glory by a triple, 
a double and a sacrifice fly. 


A Troop of Many Achievements 


Under Scout Master A. P. Curtiss, 
Troop 1 of Sheboygan, Wis., has grown 
in every way. In athletics it has taken up 
basket ball seriously under a trained phys- 
ical director and has defeated many teams. 

The Scout Master owns ten acres of land 
on the shore of Lake Michigan about six 
miles from the city, which he has turned 
over to the boys. They are building their 
own cabin there, cutting the logs them- 
selves and carrying the bricks for the 
chimney from the city. Money to aid these 
summer activities was raised in the win- 


ter by an indoor circus, which was so 
popular that it had to be repeated. After 
earning over $100 for itself, the Troop 


went to Plymouth, Wis., and repeated the 
entertainment for the benefit of a new 
Troop there. 

These Scouts have found time to make 
handicraft furniture which they have given 
to the poor farm near by. Recently they 
were entertained by the “Scout mothers” 
at an anniversary banquet. The Troop be- 
gan with nine members and now has 106 
in good standing. 


Only 12, but a First Class Scout 


The youngest First 
Class Scout is claimed 
by Troop 123 of Phila- 
delphia, Scout Master 
H. R. Roney: Arnold 
Pent, who ever since 
the Troo)> was 
formed, has been its 
unofficial mascot, on 
the morning of his 
twelfth birthday 
passed his Tender- 
foot test. Thirty days 





SCOUT PENT. 
later he passed both his Second Class and 


First Class tests. He was presented with 
his Second and First Class badges by 
Deputy Commissioner J. W. Patton at a 
public meeting of the Troop soon after- 
ward. It must be explained that Arnold 
did not get all of his training in the month 


after officially joining the Troop. Al- 
though younger than most of the boys he 
had gone with them as their mascot on 


their hikes and had worked as hard as any 
of them studying Scoutcraft, so that he 
was “prepared” when arrived at the age 
of twelve. 


What Happened to Two Trees 


The story of the Good Turn done by 
Troop 1 of Pataskala, O., is so well told by 
the Troop secretary that we will quote his 
own words in telling of it. 

“Our patrol got word through our Scout 
Master that a poor widow woman that 
lived close to him was out of fuel, and he 
also told us where a lady lived who would 
let us have a large tree that grew in front 
of her house, if we would chop it down. 
So we got our axes and saws and went to 
work. ‘On account of rainy. weather, it took 
us a week to do it.’ But, at last, it was done, 
dnd the woman certainly was glad to get 
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the wood. We got my father’s horse and 
wagon to haul it. About a month ago we 
did the same thing with another tree which 
grew right beside the other. This wood 
we gave to another poor woman.” 


Uncle Sam Will Lend You 
Stereopticon Pictures 


EW Scout Troops realize what re- 
sources are at their command for lec- 
ture work or special study in co-operation 
with the United States Government. One 
of our Scout Masters, who was at one time 
a Government official, and knew of the 
splendid lantern slides, photographs and 
pamphlets which the Government is glad to 
lend or distribute to any one who is inter- 
ested, used particularly the resources of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Scout Commissioner Will Ward Duffield, 
of Harlan, Ky., writes that so far he has 
used a set showing the work of the sur- 
veying and marking of the international 
boundary line between British Columbia 
and Alaska and the difficulties connected 
with that work. This was a most unusual 
activity and the slides are remarkably beau- 
tiful and interesting. 

The second set of slides used was bor- 
rowed from the Geological Survey. There 
were views of Glacier National Park, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the Canyon of the 
Colorado and a few views in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

For this third lecture he borrowed a set 
of slides from the Fish Commission showing 
the work of the department in the .culture 
and distribution of fish. While not as beau- 
tiful pictures as the others these slides are 
fully as interesting and remarkably in- 
structive. 

Mr. Duffield has scheduled another lec- 
ture on Pribiloff Islands and the Fur Seals. 
using pictures loaned by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Other departments of the Government are 


glad to co-operate with any officials who 
outline the use which they wish to make o 
the slides, : 

In the case of the Fish Cimmission, the 


* negatives were loaned to Mr. Duffield from 


which he had: forty-eight slides made. He 
offers generously to lend these slides to 
any Scout Master who cares to use them. 

In somé cases, a deposit covering the 
value of the slides is required, but this 
amount isn’t large, and will, of course, be 
returned when the slides are sent back. 

Further information can be secured by 
writing to the department from which the 
Scout Master wishes to borrow pictures or 
slides. 


What Can’t These Texans Do? 


Troop 1 of San Benito, Tex., was asked 
to march in the parade on “ Cabbage Day” 
and to give any assistance in case emerg- 
ency should arise. The parade was well 
along when some of the pigs in the “hog 
waddle” refused to go the way they were 
driven. The Scouts came to the rescue 
and formed a line across the street which 
prevented them going back, but didn’t stop 
their squealing. After the parade the 
Scouts formed a fence with their staffs 
along the dinner line of the barbecue. Hav- 
ing made good in this way they were asked 
to serve as guides and general aides during 
the Farmers’ and Teachers’ Convention 
held in the city next month. 


To Construct Trails 


The Boy Scouts of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
have accepted an invitation of the Park 
Commissioners to construct trails along 
the hillside of a newly acquired park and 
playground. This is to be done under the 
direction of the Scout Commissioner, A. E. 
Tuttle, along lines laid down by the State 
Forester. 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





Just What A Duffel Bag 's—A Stalker With «Sacred Medicine’”’—The Pittsburgh “Round-up” 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, 


Boy Scouts of America. 


land wears on his 





F course I will 
O tell you what 
*“ dutfel bag” 


is, but I really thought 
that every Scout 
knew, as every camp- 
er does, thata “ duffel 
bag” is a bag con- 
taining camp duffel; 
that is, camp baggage, 
camp equipment. That 
is why I chose “ duffel 
bag” for my heading. 

The duffel bag is 
generally long and 
cylindrical, made of 
water-proof canvas 
with a handle to carry it like a gripsack, 
and it either laces up or is locked on the 
end with a padlock. As a rule a lock is un- 
necessary; a dishonest person passes them 
by as unattractive and not suggesting 
wealth, which is a fortunate thing for 
campers. 

My old duffel bags have been from 
Florida up almost to Hudson’s Bay, and 
several times from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, besides innumerable side- 
trips. They are old and travel-worn, but 
I love them, and many a night I have slept 
with one under my head for a pillow. 

Only once were they ever opened by a 
stranger, and that was at Redding, Conn., 
where Yankee curiosity was so great that 
some person could not resist. the tempta- 
tion to, unlace the bags and peep inside. 
But whoever did so was either honest or 
the contents did not tempt him, because he 
laced it up again in a very awkward and 
unsportsmanlike manner, which told me in- 
stantly that the bags had been tampered 
with. 

I MEET A GREAT “ STALKER.” 

In 1900 I threw my duffel bags ashore 
on McDonald Lake, in the Canadian 
Rockies, and stepped from the wheezy little 
steamboat to a rude log pier. Uncle Jeff, 
whom I speak of in my animal book, was 
riding by at the head of a pack train, his 
long legs almost reaching the ground on 
each side of his cayuse. There was a little 
log cabin back under the fir trees. In front 
of it a young man was arranging some 
square pieces of paper to dry in the sun. | 
knew the paper was that used by botanists 
to preserve their specimens, so without 
hesitation I cried: 

“How long will it be before you are 
through with that work?” 

He looked up with some surprise but 
with a smile on his face, and replied in a 
courteous manner: “ About fifteen minutes, 
"eg 

“ All right,” I rejoined, “ I'll wait for you 
and we'll go a-fishing,” and thus in the 
wilderness, with snow-capped mountains 
and glaciers surrounding us, began my 
friendship and acquaintance with one of 
the most charming personalities I have ever 
met, Mr. Frederick K. Vreeland, now a 
Scout Official in our organiation and the 
contributor of the “ stalking” article which 
will begin in this number of Boys’ Lire. 

A biologist, a botanist after whom sev- 
eral trees and orchids have been named, a 
naturalist on familiar terms with all the 
creatures of the woods, a great traveler and 
hunter, a friend of the Red Men, Mr. Vree- 





THE MAYOR OF PITTSBURGH GETS A 
i SMELL OF THE BEAVER SCENT. 


watch charm a stone 
of sacred medicine 
bequeathed him by a 
dying Chief. A dead 
shot, a thorough 
sportsman, a sincere 
Christian, an expert 
woodsman and an 
all-round good fel- 
low—that’s what Mr. 
Vreeland is. So, my 
fellow Scouts, when 
you read anything 
from his pen you can 
accept it as gospel 
truth. 
THE BEAVER SCENT. 

When I was scouting up in the Hudson’s 
3ay region, Bow Arrow, the Chief of the 
Mountainais Indians, as a mark of esteem 
and friendship, presented me with a little 
wooden flask containing the tribe’s sacred 
medicine, which consisted of beaver scent. 
It is believed. that when once you have 
smelled the beaver scent, with the odor 
comes the love of the wilderness and the 
great outdoors which will ever after re- 
main with you. The editor has printed on 
this page a picture of the National Scout 
Commissioner initiating Mayor Armstrong 
of Pittsburgh at the round-up of the Boy 
Scouts by giving His Honor a smell of the 
yeaver scent. 

The thing that looks like a handkerchief 
is the piece of embroidered buckskin with 
which the Great Mystery Medicine is 
wrapped when it is stowed away. 

Note the expression of the Mayor. He 
has taken his hat off out of respect for the 
Indian’s Big Medicine and is evidently en- 
joying the perfume immensely. Back of 
the Mayor, with his hand to his chin, is 
Chief White Pine, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
well known in Pittsburgh as “ The Silent 
Observer.” In the right hand corner is Mr. 
Morris Baer, of the firm of Kaufman & 
Baer, head of the greatest department store 
in Pittsburgh, and a great friend of the 
Scouts. 

Nobody under the rank of First Class 
Scout is allowed to smell the beaver scent; 
hence the intense interest of the Scoufs in 
the group. 

MAKING A LEAN-TO. 

In Pittsburgh I also showed the Scouts 
in one or two lessons how to erect shacks 
and shelters and then set two groups to 
work to see who could erect the framework 
of the Adirondack lean-to shelter first 











PITTSBURGH SCOUTS, PUTTING UP AN 
ADIRONDACK LEAN-TO, 


while the moving-picture man recorded the 
work. The picture on this page shows the 
winning crew at work. 

SOME FIRE-LIGHTING STUNTS. 

My Scouts at Culver, Ind., learned to 
make fires by using absorbent cotton from 
the hospital with the powder out of a fire- 
cracker rubbed into, it for tinder and ignit- 
ing the tinder from sparks made by striking 
the backs of their knife blades against a 
flinty rock, picked up by the roadside. 

I also saw a bunch of them light a fire, 
using the rung of a chair for a spindle, the 
board from a packing case for a‘fire board 
and their shoestring for a string to spin 
the spindle. One boy took each end of the 
string and another boy held the top of the 
spindle down with a block of wood. This 
was another good Scout stunt and showed 
resourcefulness. The material they used 
was all “civilized” material, but it was 
such material as they found at hand. 

Ability to use the things you find around 
you is what makes a good woodcrafter. 

Each one of my sixty Scouts was com- 
pelled to pass, as his first test in fire-build- 
ing, building a fire in the wet woods of the 
material found in the woods and by the 
use of only one match. This makes three 
good fire tests for you fellows to try. Get 
busy and write to me, care of Boys’ Lirs, 
telling how you succeeded. 

Until the next issue, may the Great 
Mystery put Sunshine in your hearts. 


Row! Stadt 


The Ride of the Indians 


Last month’s Boys’ Lire told about a trip 
to be taken by three American Indians, Red 
Fox James, Three Irons; and White Horse, 
who are traveling across country to Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Indian ponies. So far the 
trip has been full of adventures. The three 
ponies, Outlaw, Paint and Broc, need the 
strength and vitality of the cow-boy ponies 
of the Western stories, for they have had 
to traverse snow and mud, and often have 
had to swim across swollen streams with 
the riders on their backs. 

This trip should be especially interesting 
to Boy Scouts, who can obtain first-hand 
information about conditions in the West 
and should hear many interesting yarns 
about Indian life and adventure. 


A Real Backwoods Troop 


The Fourth Troop of Smith, Ky.. 
hiked in April to the neighboring town of 
Harlan, where they were met by Scout 
Master Rice and twenty of his Scouts and 
enjoyed an open meeting. The boys re- 
peated the Scout Law together and prac- 
tised their Scoutcraft. This Smith Troop 
claims to be a genuine “ backwoods” one, 
for they are situated in the mountains of 
Kentucky, a long way off from any rail- 
road. They are planning an entertainment 
to raise money to buy an American flag and 
a Troop flag. 


3,500 Bison Now 

Apparently Boys’ Lire was caught nap- 
ping when it published in the March num- 
ber an article which stated that there are 
hardly half a hundred bison now living. in 
America. We are glad to be able to correct 
our erroneous paragraph by quoting the 
figures of the 1913 census, which show that 
there are nearly 3,500 pure-blooded bison 
in North America, of which the United 
States owns about half. The Wind Cave 
National Park, mentioned in the article, has 
been established as a permanent National 
Bison Range. 
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Great Rally in Brooklyn 


HE Brooklyn Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, has a way of pulling off 
record-breaking rallies, but the one held 
May 16 was one of the largest and best 
ever held in that city. The whole field was 
gay with National, Troop, Patrol and sig- 
nal flags, but in spite of their fun and 
many activities, the Scouts won a good 
name for themselves as an orderly and 
well-disciplined group of boys. 

The rally was held in Prospect Park and 
several tents were pitched well in advance. 
Each Troop had its own camp and there 
was a hospital tent in charge of Scout John 
Weymann. At 1.30 P. M. first call was 


sounded and fifteen minutes later came the | 
assembly call. The Troops formed in| 
columns of twos at their assigned camps, | 


with the highest ranking Scout in front. 
Ten minutes later “Forward, March!” 
sounded and the Troops fell into line and 
marched around the field, forming in a 
hollow square before the reviewing stand. 

Several simple maneuvers were here car- 
ried through, and Honor, Eagle, Star, Life, 
First Class, Second Class Scouts were called 
forward in the order named. When it came 
to the demonstrations, four rings were used 
under a ring master for each. The con- 
tests included heavy equipment race, sack 
race, wall scaling, relay race, antelope race, 
fireman’s race, Paul Revere race, etc. Dem- 
onstrations by home Troops and visiting 
Troops kept the competitive spirit high. 

After the program was run off a few 
Scouts cooked their own dinner and at 7 
P. M. camp broke up. 

At the campfire on Friday night Con- 
gressman_Calder addressed the Scouts. This 
was the occasion. for getting acquainted 
and the Scouts made much of the informal 
jokes, singing and swapping yarns 


Illinois Scouts Visit University 


Nearly a hundred Scouts from Danville, 
Urbana and Champaign, Ill., met recently 
at Crystal Lake Park for the first out-door 
field meet of this summer. It was most 
enjoyable, and in every way a success. The 
Scouts made a trip through the University 
of Illinois, and were given a spread in the 
Y. M. C. A. cafeteria. 


“Boy City” in Camp 

The Scouts of Easton, Ill., will hold a 
summer camp for out-door Scout instruc- 
tions in Homer Park, from June 15-27, in- 
clusive. Mr. Leslie V. Barger, Scout Com- 
missioner of Danville will be governor of 
the camp, and plans to make it a miniature 
municipality governed by the boys them- 
selves. The primaries have already been 
held. 


Conservation 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Every American Scout knows, either by 
observation or by hearsay, the meaning of 
a bad forest fire; the marvelous quickness 
with which such fires get beyond control; 
the danger to human life; the awful 
slaughter of timber resources; the destruc- 
tion of wild life, and the long disfigure- 
ment of the face of Nature. To start a 
forest fire wantonly is a crime, severely 
punishable by law; to permit one to start 
by slothfulness or lack of care is criminal 
carelessness, and is enough to strip any 
Scout of all his merit badges at one stroke. 

But every Boy Scout knows all this, and 
may at once be ranked as a defender of the 
forests. 
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BOYS, LET YOUR ‘‘POP”’”’ READ THIS 
Why Not Leara to be a Draftsman 
Buy your boy this outfit and start him off to 
become an Edison or Westinghouse. Don't 
waste your good money on instruction, un- 
less you yourself can see that the boy has 

hanical or archi 1 ability. Just 
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write and find out. 
Outfit consists of Board, T-Square, Tri- 
angles, Fine Set of Instruments, Scale, 
Tacks, Pencils, Rubber, Curve, etc. 
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30-32 Clinten St. Newark, N. J. 
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The Council Ring 
at- Camp* 





FIR 


How It is Established 
and Used 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


HERE is one custom which I always 
- establish at each camp and ask all 
Scouts to adopt,—that is the plan 
of a fixed, prepared and consecrated place 
as a Council Ring, with all the embellish- 
ments necessary for a true Council, as well 
as a place of meeting, a theatre, a church, 
an arena, a legislature and a courtroom. 

After many experiments | have found it 
best to make a perfect circle, not less than 
35 feet or not more than 40 feet across— 
with the council fire near but not quite 
in the middle for reasons that will appear 
later. 

It always seems strange to me how any- 
one can expect to run a camp without a 
Council Ring and Council Fire. I remem- 
ber one dreadful failure of a camp where 
the misguided “ director” had the fire (an 
atrocious bonfire) at one place and the 
campers seated far away in another with 
their backs toward the fire. How can per- 
sons be so blind to the foundations of our 
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PLAN OF COUNCIL RING. 


civilization and religion, all of which 
found in the camp-fire the focus at the 
beginning. 

MAKING THE RING. 

As soon as I arrive at a camp that needs 
reforming, and most of them do, I Say, 
“Now, let’s seek out a Council Ring.” 
With a tape line or a 10-foot pole we go 
forth, aiming to find a nearly level place 
in the woods, near the water, convenient 
to the tents and remote from the kitchen’s 
noise—this is very important—-where we 
can make a 40-foot level ring, and have 
morning sun and afternoon shade. 

Having found the good spot for the 
temple, I drive a stake for the center and 
use a 20-foot cord to mark out the circle. 
Then I count the patrols or. bands in 
Camp, and divide the outer ring into the 
same number of parts. Then by drawing 
lots each group is given its section of the 
pie, and has to level.it to grade, cutting 
down such trees as may be in the way, 
and removing all rocks that break the dead 
level. 

Of course, I have to boss the proceed- 
ings, using a carpenter’s level if there is 





*Copyright, 1914, by E. T. Seton. 


any in camp, or failing that, a long board 
with a bowl full of water on it. 

Now while the huskies are plying spade 
and pick, I generally get busy on the 
Chief’s chair and the Totem Pole. This 
first is a high seat with a back and room 
for three, while to one side it is a lower 
seat with a writing desk for the Tally 
hief 
THE TOTEM POLE AND 

ITS USE. 

Right across the ring 
from the Chief’s place 
is the Totem Pole. 
Chis is‘usually a cedar 
or chestnut log, 8 or 
9 inches through and 
about 18 feet long. It 
is set 3 feet in the 
ground so that it is 15 
feet high. The Totem 
Pole is inténded to 
bear the emblems of 
the camp and of the 
Patrols present, and 
the trophies of victo- 
ries over other camps, 
also to act as a bDill- 
board or place on 
which notices, chal- 
lenges, etc., are posted. 
And remember when a 
notice ts on the Totem 
Pole it is published. 
Everyone is supposed 
to know all about it 
once it has been on the 
Pole. So some delin- AN OWL PATROL 
quent may say, “I FOTEM POLE. 
didn’t know that such 
orders were issued.” The unanswerable 
answer is, “It was on the Totem Pole,” 
and he has no valid defense. 

As a sample Pole here is one for the 
Boy Scout Owl Patrol. In this case all 
the embellishments are cut out of 2-inch 
plank and nailed on after being sunk in 
level. The tufts hanging from the wings 
are the colors of Patrols who have 
brought honors to the camp. 





A PLACE FOR EACH PATROL. 

The next important thing is the seat for 
each patrol. Each makes its own seat in 
the place it drew by lot, unless it has ef- 
fected an exchange with some other, and 
always goes to its proper place. Thus the 
camp leaders can see at a glancé who are 
absent. Some of the seats are very elab- 
orate and embellished with the Patrol 
emblem. 

A plan of the ideal Council Ring is 
here shown. The reason for having the 
fire to one side is to allow a larger space 
for the various contests that take place in 
the ring at night. This is the proper place 
for tub-tilting, one-legged chicken fights, 
club and balloon fights, hand-wrestling. 
badge-pulling, Step-on-the-Rattler, and 
other games, as well as recitations and 
dancing. 


A NIGHT IN THE RING. 

Now having the Ring cleared, leveled, 
hammered smooth, watered and hammered 
again we appoint three ‘special officers to 
take charge.of the Council for one night. 
The Chief in the chair, the Keeper of the 
Tally and the Keeper of the Fire. These 
are usually appointed the night before so 
that they may have time to prepare. 

The Formal Council routine is as fol- 


lows: 

First the drum call to Council. 

Sing standing) some appropriate chant: the 
Woodcraft Indians always use the Omaha Prayer. 





all f last Council and report of Tally Chief. 
Report of Wampum Chief. 

Report of Scouts. 

Left-over business. 


Complaints. 

Honors awarded 
New braves 
\ 





: Ss, songs, dances, stories 
{ sing C ouncti. 

THE CONSECRATION CEREMONY 
jut it is customary to have a formal 
“onsecration ceremony. 

\t one Council Ring recently founded, 
he ceremony was as follows: 

All assembled. The leader addressing 
them said: “We are now come together 
for the first time formally in this place. 
This is the opening meeting, this is the 
beginning of a new period in our camp.” 

Then he stopped to light the fire—the 
first fire—with the rubbing: sticks. This 
done he proceeded: 

“The spirits of the woods are with us, 
for behold, we have lighted the sacred 
fire, bringing fire out of the wood where 
it slept, even as was the ancient way of the 
woods. We are here assembled to dedicate 
this camp to its proper service. We have 
already consecrated it by our labor these 
two days and by our high purpose in so 
doing. And now. by the lighting of the 


sacred Council Fire have we founded it, 


as a place of Council and of brotherhood 
meeting. 

“Let us invest it from the beginning 
with the spell of noble thoughts and as- 
sociations. Let no pollution enter here. 
Let not the physical pollution of filth or 
garbage ever be seen; nor unclean words 
or tales be heard to desecrate this spot. 

“For we have consecrated it this day td 
the service of the God of Blue Sky and of 
Peace, to the Ouest of the Outdoor Life, 
and to the Welfare of our Country’s 
young manhood, so long as this camp shall 
continue; and this we say, honing that 
this camp may never pass away.” 


The Animal Puzzle 


The Chief Scout’s animal puzzle. pub- 
lished in the May Boys’ Lire, is proving 
very attractive to the artists and natural- 
ists among our boys. A great many pie- 
tures—some rough sketches, other surpris- 
ingly finished drawings—come in every 
day and Mr. Seton will have a hard time 
determining the winners. The contest 
closes June 1. The first prize will be a 
camera; there will be five second prizes, 
each an axe and sheath or a Boy Scout 
knife, and twenty prizes, each an annual 
subscription to Boys’ Lirt. 


Many Catholic Troovs Formed 


Boy Scouts will be glad to hear that the 
officials of the Catholic Church have sig- 
nified their approval of the Boy Scouts 
Movement and that Troons are being 
formed in a great many Catholic churches 
throughout the country. In New York a 
training school for Catholic Scout Masters 
has been started. 
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Scouting With 


(Continued from page 8.) 


face as he spoke. “I am not sorry that 
the painter was shot. I am sorry that 
the boys had to shoot it. Just now I am 
more afraid of their rifles than I am of 
painters.’ 

The trio looked quickly into the face of 
the leader but his quiet expression was un- 
‘hanged and what he may have implied 
by his statement he did not explain. 

“T do not love the varmints,” said Sam 
shaking his head. “I shall put one of 
them out of the world every chance I 
get.” 

“So shall I,” assented 
sometimes I feel sorry 
so. I do not suppose 
following anything else than the instinct 
which was given him, the same as a hound 
dog follows the track of a rabbit.” 

“ How ?” inquired Sam. 


30oone, “ although 
that I have to do 
that a painter is 


about men! 

“T believe the same thing is true with 
men,” said Daniel Boone seriously. “For- 
tunately for me I had a good father and 
a good mother so that when I was a child 
I was kept free from many of the things 


which drive some I have known into 
divers sorts of evil.” 
The little party was advancing steadily 


now that the 
had been 
apprehen- 


while talking, and apparently, 
explanation of the two shots 
given, the leader was no longer 
Sive, 

To Peleg, however, who was watchful 
of the man’s every movement, it seemed as 
if he was continually listening for sounds 
which the others were unable to hear. The 
boy was aware of the threatening peril 
from the Indians, although not once had a 
red man been seen since the emigrants 
had departed from Powell’s Valley. 

The fact that the Shawnees kept them- 
selves hidden from sight by no means 
proved that they might not be near. Fre- 
quently he and James Boone had talked 
over the possibility of an attack by their 
foes, but the presence of the additional 
forty men that recently had joined the 
expedition provided an added sense of 
security. They were convinced that it was 
doubtful if even a large band of warriors 
would venture to attack a party so well 
defended as was that which now was led 
by Daniel Boone. 

When the sun set the entire band halted 
and preparations were made for the night. 

he few wagons were drawn toward one 
spot and left with their rear ends turned 
toward the forests. An enclosure was 
formed in this way, in the center of which 
a fire was kindled and preparations for 
supper speedily made. Strips of meat 
from the deer which had been shot the 
preceding day were roasted on spits turned 
by some of the younger children. Only a 
scanty supply of vegetables was to be had 
and for most part the hardy settlers were 
compelled to rely upon the supplies of 
game which the boys and Sam Oliver and 
other hunters had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing in the forests. 

Guards were arranged for the night, one 
man being stationed on each of the four 
sides of the camp and close to the en- 
circling wagons. The dogs which accom- 
panied the expedition were also_used as 
aids in detecting the presence of enemies, 
but throughout the night nothing more 
dangerous than a deer or a curious nighit- 
bird was heard. 

There were several young girls in the 
company whose duties largely consisted 
in looking after the younger children and 
in helping prepare the meals when the 


Daniel Boone 


emigrants halted. There was an air of 
confidence manifest on the part of al- 
most all the members of the expedition, 
but Peleg Barnes was convinced that Dan- 
iel Boone himself was far from feeling at 
ease. The boy was persuaded that the 
leader was anxious not so much for his 
own safety, as for those who were follow- 


ing him in their search for the wonder- 
ful land which he had found in Kan- 
tuckee. 


Before sunrise, preparations for the re- 
sumption of the journey were completed 
and after an ample breakfast, though the 
food did not differ materially from that 
of the preceding evening, the word to de- 
part was given. 

The little children and many of the 





women rode on the backs of the horses, | 


some of which 
wagons that contained the simple house- 
hold possessions of the emigrants. As 
there were more horses than wagons 
there was ample provision made for all 
who were unable to endure the hardships 
of the march. The sister of young Boone, 
however, frequently insisted upon 
ing with her brother, except when he was 
one of the guards. No excitement oc- 
curred and no fears were aroused until 
after the band had passed Walden’s Moun- 
tain. 

‘Cumberland Mountain is 
yond,” saiti Sam to Peleg and 
Boone when the nightly camp had been 
made after a second mountain had been 
crossed. “When once we get beyond that 
we shall soon see the land of promise. 
I think to-morrow I shall have 


not far be- 


walk- | 


were hauling the heavy | 


young | 


to take you | 


two boys with me and see if we can not | 


get some fresh venison. Our stores are 
running low, and a few pa’tridges 
wild turkeys would not be bad either, I 
am sure we shall find plenty of both in 
the valley.” 


“There must be pigeons left from those | 


suggested Peleg. 


we shot yesterday,” 
replied the hunter, 


“There are some,” 


who was in general charge of the larder, | 


“but it would be a change for us if we 
could get a few turkeys. We ought to 
find some fish, too, in the strearn in the 
valley, and I think I shall set some of 
the boys to catchin’ them. We shall go 
ahead o’ the main party to-morrow, or else 
let the band go ahead of us so that if 
there happen to be any redskins on our 


trail they will not mistake us for the 
whole band.” 
“Have you seen any more signs?” in- 


quired Peleg quickly. 


“Plenty of signs, but we have not seen 
one of the varmints. I know from the 
way Daniel Boone is watchin’ that he is a 
bit fearful. I think I shall tell him to- 
morrow when we start for our game, that 
we will let the rest of the party go ahead 
of us and we will bring up the rear. It 
may save time to do that because it will 
be easy to follow the trail they will leave. 
Most of the country is new to me and 


the only one that is sure of his way. is 
the Scout himself.” 
“T thing that would be better,” assented 


young Boone, “and besides if we hunt in 
the rear of the party we shall be able to 
do double duty by serving as a rear guard 
at the same time.” 

On the following day, when the advance 
was resumed, Sam Oliver and his two 
young comrades waited for the cavalcade 
to pass and then began their task of pro- 

(Continued on page 29.) 


or | 

















No. F3307R. Price $1.00. 
Pocket Knife, 3 plades 


Blades That Go True 
and Stay Sharp 


Good stuff! Yes, siree — these 
knives have it, boys, and have it 
aplenty. You can't find a better 
set of blades nor a better looking 
handle anywhere at the price. The 
edges stay sharpa long time—a very 
long time, and the live crucible 
steel goes true through thick or thin. 
For the country boy or the city lad 
there’s one real kind of a knife. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are honest all through and put 
together to stay —snap in the 
springs, quality in the finish and 
the same in the way they work. 
You'll find that any Keen Kutter 
pocket knife is a fine knife to own 
—and if you don't like it after a 
fair trial the dealer is authorized 
to return your money. 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 
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Using the Semaphore Code 


Changes Have Been Made—Note Them Carefully and Read How to 


Learn and Use Them 
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ERROR or 
z ATTENTION | NUMERALS)! INTERVAL | 
THE SEMAPHORE SIGNAL CODE AS CHANGED 








Semaphore 
corrections 
with official 


HIS illustration of the 
x signal code shows ll 

made in accordance 
standards. 

In the following, while 
tions remain the same, 
been reversed H, Q, O, 
phabetical” and “Annul” 
inated and “ Numerals” 
“N” now stands for “ Negative, wettest * 
for. “Interrogatory,” “R” "Re peat,” 
“V” for “ Acknowledgment” or “ Under- 
stood” and “Y” for “ Affirmative.” 

The following suggestions are now 
offered in learning this code, and correc- 
tions should be made in your “ Handbook 
for Boys,” pages 206, 207 and 208. (This 
new information will be included in the 
next edition of the Handbook, which will 
be published soon.) 


the relative posi- 
the hands have 
W, X-—Z, “Al- 
have been elim- 
entirely changed. 


HOW TO LEARN THE CODE, 


From the diagram the Scout may learn 
the correct angles at which to hold the 
flags. The easiest method of learning the 
alphabet is by grouping the various let- 
ters together as follows: 

For all letters from A to G, one arm 
only is used, making a quarter of a cir- 
cle for each letter in succession, the right 
arm for A, B, C, D, and the left arm for 
E, F, G 


The letters from H to N (except J)— 
the left arm stands at A while the right 
moves round the circle for the other letters. 

For P to S, the right arm stands at B— 

e left arm moves round as before. 

For T, U, and Y the right arm stands 
at C, the left moving to the next point of 
the circle successively. For J, and 3 
the right arm stands at position for lét- 
ter D, the left arm only being moved. 

Numbers which occur in the body of a 
message must be spelled out in full. 

W and X—the left arm stands at posi- 
tion for letter E, the right in this case 
moving down 45 degrees to show letter X. 

For the letter Z, the left arm stands at 
the position G—the right arm crosses the 
breast taking the position F. 

The letters A to J also stand 
figures 1 to 0. 

The sender must always face the sta- 
tion to which he is sending. On a word 


for the 


failing to make sense, the writer down 
will say, “no,” when the reader will at 
once stop the sending station by raising 


both arms horizontally to their full extent 
(letter R). This demand for repetition 
the sending station will acknowledge by 
making U. The signaler receiving the mes- 
sage will then send the last word he has 
read correctly, upon which the sender will 
continue the message from that word. 


Some Dandy Signaling Games 
By Scout Master C. F. Smit 


ROOP 34, New York City, has worked 
- out several signaling games, the best 
of which are described below. These 
games are enjoyed by both expert signalers 
and by beginners, and they may be played 


either indoors or outdoors. “Message 
Relay” is especially good for Scouts just 
learning the code. It may seem a little 
complicated, but when once played with 


your Scout Master or Patrol Leader it will 
be seen to be both simple and enjoyable. 


ANIMAL IMITATION. 
Seat yourselves in a circle, with the one 
who is to be “it” standing: in the center 


with a signal flag. rie signals the name of 
an animal, followed by the name or initial 
of a player. If your name is s signaled and 
you fail to make a noise three times some- 


thing like the animal named, before the 
Scout who is “it” counts five, you must 
take his place in the center. At first it 
may be difficult to receive if the sender 
happens to stand with his back toward you, 
but you will find it easy if you imagine 
yourself sending. 
OBEYING ORDERS. 
The Scout who acts as Commander 


signals a very brief order, followed by the 
name of a player ; for example: 

* Sing—John.” 

Failure to obey a command immediately 
is counted a miss. Those who miss from 
one to three times (depending upon the 
number of players and upon the ability of 
the players) must run the gauntlet. 

Line up one behind the other with your 
feet wide apart and about two feet between 
each player. When the word “Go!” is 
given, the runner crawls between your legs 
and you wallop him, striking with open 
hand below the waist. If any strikers fail 
to. observe this last rule we make them go 
through forward and backward. 

“Obeying Orders” is great 
played about the camp fire. 

MESSAGE RELAY. 

““ Message Relay” may be played in inter- 
patrol matches or by choosing sides by 
Troops, using either the Continental, 
Morse or Myer code. 

The players must first be divided into 
two or more groups of equal number. 
Then the leaders get together and secretly 
make up a message or, still better, find a 
word containing one letter less than the 
number of players in each group. 

Next the leaders arrange their teams be- 
hind the starting line in the order in which 
they are to run the relay. At the opposite 
end of the room, or some distance away if 
played outdoors, have a blackboard, paper 
and pencil, or a stick and a smooth spot on 
the ground or beach. 

When the starting signal is given, each 
leader races to the place opposite and 
writes the first letter of the message, using 
dots and dashes. Then the leaders return 
and each hands the message, written on a 
card, to number two on his side, who runs 
up and writes the second letter, etc. The 
Scout on each side who writes the last 
letter returns and touches the last runner, 
but does not hand him the written mes- 
sage. Then the last runners race up, cipher 
the message and bring it to their leader 

The Scout who ciphers the message 
should use his head, and in case any of 
the letters have been written incorrectly 
he may supply the correct letters. 

Each team bringing in the correct mes- 
sage receives five points; the team bringing 
in the first message, whether correct or in- 
correct, receives three points, and one point 
is scored for each team for each letter 
written correctly bv the individual runners. 


fun when 
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Scouting With Daniel Boone 
(Continued from page 27.) 
viding supplies and game for the com- 
pany. 

The emigrants now were not far from 
Cumberland Mountain. The three moun- 
tains were not far apart and looked almost 
as if they had been planted in the midst 
of the wilderness. Some of the cliffs were 
so wild and rugged that when the creaking 
wagons drew near the border the children 
screamed in their terror. In the main, 
however, the trail had been less difficult 
than had been expected. The huge masses 
of rocks had been torn asunder in places 
by some volcanic action in preceding ages 
and had left narrow little passage ways 
oe which the moving cavalcade was 

able to proceed without much difficulty. 

October had come, and the foliage which 
had been slightly tinted in the preceding 
days had turned to a deeper hue. The 
trees were almost a blaze of color. Sam 
Oliver in his enthusiasm declared that 
within half an hour he and his companions 
would be able to rejoin the company with 
ample supplies for the following day. 

When the boys began their search for 
game his words almost seemed to be veri- 
fied. Near the mountain brook they spied 
three deer, two of which fell at their first 
shot. Sam, who had preferred to hunt 
alone, also must have found game plen- 
tiful the boys concluded, because within 
five minutes the report of his gun twice 
had been heard. 

“We must get some turkeys before we 
go back,” suggested Peleg. 

“T am afraid you will have to wait until 
later in the day if you want to get them,” 
responded young Boone. 

“T don’t know about that,” began Peleg. 
He stopped abruptly when. as if in con- 
firmation of his own opinion, the noisy 
sound of a gobble was heard not far to 
their right. This was quickly followed by 
an answering gobble from their left. 

“You take one and I will look for the 
other,” eagerly suggested young Boone. 

The plan was instantly adopted, and the 
boys, crouching low and stealthily making 
their way among the trees and through 
the brush, tried to steal upon each bird, 
which still .was noisily announcing its 
presence. 

The young hunter soon had moved for- 
ward 30 yards from the place where he 
had left his comrade and was cautiously 
peering about him for a sight of the call- 
ing turkey. His feet, which were clad in 
moccasins, made little noise as he ad- 
vanced over the moist ground. Deftly he 
parted the bushes in making his way and 
they closed behind him with no more noise 
than as if they had been swayed by a gen- 
tle breeze. 

Suddenly young Boone came to a place 
from which he was able to see plainly a 
short distance before him. The noise of 
the gobble now was so so distinct that he 
was holding his gun in readiness for in- 
stant use. As he cautiously advanced he 
stopped in front of a tree. hopeful that 
he might obtain a sight of the bird he 
was seeking. 

The unmusical cry of the turkey was 
still heard, but to the terror of the young 
hunter he saw an Indian directly before 
him leaning against the trunk of a huge 
tree. The mouth of the warrior was 


partly closed by his hands. His face was |’ 


daubed with paint and his. discolored 
cheeks seemed to be doubly startling as 
he emitted sounds which even the keenest 
of the wild turkeys would scarcely have 
detected as different from its own. 
(Continued in the July Boys’ Lire.) 
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Here we have: There they have: 


Ten telephones for each One telephone for each 
hundred persons. hundred persons. 

Nearly one rural telephone Practically no telephones 
to every two farms. on the farms. 

Reasonable rates fitted to Unreasonable rates arbitra- 


the various needs of the whole __rily made without regard to 
people. pores needs of the whole 
people. 


Telephone exchanges open Telephone exchanges 
continuously day and night. closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—prompt service. Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 






AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 












Send 25 cents for a set of our easy to under- (ag Vt} 

stand plans, large working drawing, instructions Extra present given i You order bow. 

and list of parts showing how you can build this || IDEAL WATCH CO.; Dept. 42) ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
1914 model Motor-Bob. Easiest to build, lowest 
priced and most proctical miniature auto on the 
market. The idea Shop, Dep't 7, Buffalo, N. Y. 






Be the star player i in your nine by using 

“*3-in-One.”” Preserves and softens the 
leather so the ball sticks righti in the hole, 
‘on "t spit on the ball, use “*3-in-One;"" 

won't make ball | sticky, and will make it 








curve better. “*3-in-One"’ makes your 

bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking. 

Sample bottle FRFE. 31N 1 OIL CO. 
42 ELH, B'way, New York Cit 
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Adventures 





in Electricity 


Exciting Experiments With Your Static Machine—The Primary 
Cell Described 


By ROBERT C. MATHES 











LTHOUGH the amateur experimenter 
can probably buy dry cells almost as 
cheap as he can make up any form 

of primary cell, yet the construction of va- 
rious types is an interesting line of ex- 
perimentation in itself. 

THE SIMPLEST CELL. 

Get some ordinary tumblers and cut some 
sheets of zinc and copper large enough to 
just stand in the glass and project about 
half an inch. Now, as shown in Fig. 1, 
tack a strip of copper and one of zinc on 
opposite sides of a wooden strip. Be care- 
ful that the tacks do not go through the 
wood and touch the opposite piece of metal. 
This would short circuit the cell. Fill the 
tumbler nearly full of water and then add 
about a tablespoonful of sulphuric acid. 
Place the strips in this solution and con- 
nect the plates or poles of the cell to 1 gal- 
vanometer or current-measuring instru- 
ment. You will get a deflection showing 
that the cell is generating electricity. If 
you have no instrument touch the ends of 
two wires connected to the plates to your 
tongue. You will notice a peculiar metallic 
taste that you will not get from the wires 
alone. To use several of these cells connect 
the zinc of number one cell to the copper 
of number two, and so on. 

Three or four of these simple cells will 
run an electric bell or a toy motor. You 
will find, though, that they “run down” 
quite rapidly and require considerable time 
to. recover. This is due to polarization 
from the hydrogen bubbles collecting on 
the copper plate as explained last month. 
The cell will recover immediately if you 
lift the plates out to remove the bubbles. 
Another disadvantage of this cell is that 
the plates must be removed when it is not 
in use to keep the acid from eating up the 
zinc. However, it is cheap and easy to 
make. 

Cells have been developed in two main 
classes, closed-circuit and open-circuit cells. 

he former are used where a constant flow 
of current is needed, as in the case of the 
telegraph. The latter is used for inter- 
mittent work, such as ringing door bells. 

THE GRAVITY CELL. 

This cell, shown in Fig. 2, is about the 
simplest type of the closed-circuit cell, The 
element in the bottom of the cell is sheet 
copper, spread apart as shown. Connection 
is made to it by an insulated wire. The 
upper element is a zinc casting. From the 
usual commercial form of this casting as 
shown the cell gets the name of “crow- 
foot.” You can use zinc in the sheet form 
or cast it in a simple shape, as a cross, in 
a mold cut in wood. Zinc can be easily 
melted in an iron ladle in a coal stove or 
over a gas stove. 

The solution used is of copper sulphate. 
Put the copper in place and fill in around 
it for a couple of inches with copper sul- 
phate crystal and then fill the jar with 
water. Put the zinc in place and then 
short-circuit the cell for about a day. That 


is, connect the copper directly to the zinc 
with a short wire. When it is ready for 
use there will be a blue solution in the 
bottom around the copper and a colorless 
one around the zinc at the top. 

The cell must be kept continuously in 
use or the blue solution will work up 
around the zinc and spoil it. After the 
cell has been used some time the line be- 
tween the two solutions will get down near 
the copper. More copper sulphate crystals 
or “bluestone” must then be added and 
some of the colorless solution of zinc sul- 
phate at the top must be dipped out and 
replaced by water. This cell has a voltage 
of about one and is frequently used where 
small constant currents are needed, as for 
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the telegraph, closed-circuit burglar alarms 
and fire-alarm systems. 4 

Some more powerful commercial types 
for closed-circuit work are the Edison- 


Lalande and Fuller cells. These cells will 
supply larger currents than the gravity cell 
and will stand idle on open circuit without 
deteriorating. The voltage of the Edison- 
Lalande cell is about 8 volts and of the 
Fuller is 2.1 volts. 

THE LECLANCHE CELL. 

In the Leclanche cell, the most generally 
used open-circuit cell, zinc is used for the 
negative pole, carbon for the positive and 
sal-ammoniac as the electrolyte. The car- 
bon rod is placed in a porous cup and 
packed around with crushed carbon and 
manganese dioxide. The porous cup and 
zine rod are placed in a glass jar and the 


electrolyte poured around them. The man- 
ganese dioxide acts as a depolarizer, though 
it is rather slow in its action. That is why 
the cell is suited for intermittent work 
only. 

THE MODIFIED LECLANCHE. 

in this form the porous cup and man- 
ganese dioxide are omitted, and hence it is 
quite readily made up. Polarization is 
taken care of by making the surface of the 
carbon large. Fig. 3 indicates how this 
cell may be made up, using scraps of arc- 
light carbon such as lamp trimmers dis- 
card. Carbon rods from old dry cells may 
also be used. The carbons are supported 
in a circle by a cover board. They are all 
connected together to form one pole of the 
cell, and a single zinc rod in the center is 
the other. The electrolyte consists of about 
four ounces of sal-ammoniac to each pint 
of water used. This cell has a voltage of 
about 1.3. For intermittent use such as 
ringing doorbells, it may give service for a 
year or more without any attention. 

THE DRY CELL. 

The dry cell is really a moist cell, as the 
electrolyte is made up into a paste with 
solid material. Most dry cells are made 
on the principles of the Leclanche cell. 

Get an old dry cell and cut it open. You 
will find it to be constructed much as fol- 
lows: Outside is a zinc container which at 
the same time is the negative pole of the 
cell. This is completely lined with blotting 
paper, which represents the porous cup. 
The black paste packed around the carbon 
rod in the center is granulated carbon and 
manganese dioxide moistened with electro- 
yte. The principal chemicals in this elec- 
trolyte are sal-ammoniac and zinc chloride. 
The whole is sealed off at the top with an 
asphaltum compound to keep it from dry- 
ing out. 

The voltage of a dry cell is from 1.4 to 
1.5. When new they will give a short-cir- 
cuit current of 25 to 30 amperes. If too 
large a current is drained from the cell, or 
it is used too constantly, it will slowly 
polarize and the current will diminish. If 
given a rest, though, it will recover. 

RENEWING DRY CELLS.* 

After dry cells have been discarded as 
worn out they may still be revived for con- 
siderable service. Such cells may often be 
obtained for the asking from automobile 
garages, telephone companies, etc. With @ 
hot iron or a drill make a number of holes 
into the sealing compound on top. Into 
these holes pour as much concentrated sal- 
ammoniac solution as the cell will soak up. 
Dilute hydrochloric acid or vinegar, or even 
plain water will help. Then seal the holes 
again with a hot iron. Another way is to 


*We have received an interesting paper from 
Raymond Thorne, of Belmar, N. J., on the second 
method for renewing dry cells. He makes a very 
good suggestion, that the cells may be kept from 
sliding around in the jar by pouring about half an 
inch of melted resin in the jar. Furthermore, he 
keeps the liquid from slopping over by pouring a 
layer of melted paraffine on it. 
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The Haw-Haw Corner Boys! Equip your Bicycle with 
HO, THERE! quette, so he stépped between Reggie and 
_ Jack.—* Can you tell me why a gardener the “ boss” and produced a live pigeon. The ORBIN Duplex 
is unlike other men?” “Here you are,” he said. “Mr. Pibbs 
Jim No, I’m afraid not.” says you can milk the bird yourself. +s B k 
Jack.—" Because he never stops growing.” There’s no charge.” oaster rake 
———_—___— You'll get much more fun out of 
4 GRAVE DISTINCTION. LISTEN ! cycling. You'll be able to take longer 
“W hy is Queen Anne unlike a gooseberry “ Why is ‘0’ the noisiest of the vowels?” trips than ever before. 
bush? . “T don’t know.” 
2 give it up. ‘Because all of the rest are inaudible 
Well, Queen Anne is dead and buried, (in audible).” 


bush isn’t dead if it’s ber- 
isn’t berried if it’s dead.” 


but a gooseberry 
tied, and 


A GOOD CHANCE. 

Chortles—*‘ I say, old boy, 

of moving pictures 
His Friend.— 


Chortles.—‘ 


are you fond 


Well, I should say so.’ 
Then around 








come to our 
house next Tuesday and give us a hand. 
We're moving that day.” 
DID HE “ MAKE” HIM? 
Tenderfoot—“I can make you come 


down from that chair without asking you 
twice or touching you.” 
Patrol Leader.—* All right, try it.” 
Tenderfoot.—* Come down, I want to tell 
you something.” 
Patrol Leader.— 


Now 
what?” 


Tenderfoot.—* All right. I won’t ask 
you again until the next Troop meeting.” 


No, thanks. 


A STRONG PULL. 
Two boys were having an argument con- 
cerning their respective strength 
“Why,” said the first, “I go to the well 
and pull up 90 gallons of water every 
morning.” 
“ That’s nothing, 


” was the reply. “I geta 


boat every morning and pull up the river.”’ 
QUITE EASY. 
Scout (to porter).—‘ Will the next train 
be very c rowded, porter? . 
Porter—‘ It’s all accordin’ to how many 
people are in it, my lad.” 
‘HOT STUFF. 
Inspector —“ An abstract noun is some- 
thing we can think of but cannot touch. 


Can you give me an example?’ 








Tomm “Yes, sir; a red-hot poker!” 
HOW HE SOLVED IT. 

The other day a man, hitherto without a 
spot on his character, inquired with well- 
feigned innocence: 

“How can five persons divide five eggs 


so that each man will receive one and still 
one rem: - in the dish? 

After the company went all but distracted 
in the mazes of this proposition, the fellow 
meanly said: 

“One takes the dish with the 


egg. 


RIGHTLY SERVED. 

Reginald was the recognized wit of the 
office, and when the new office boy arrived 
it was expected that he would do something 
really funny. The new boy was excep- 
tionally green. 

“Here, boy,” he called, “run over to 
Pibbs & Dibs and get 3 cents worth of 
pigeon’s milk, will you? Bring the change 
back to me, and be quick about it.” 

The boy set out, but did not return for 
some time, and when he did get back the 
chief partner was giving some orders to 
Reginald 

But the boy knew nothing of office eti- 


yum! yum! 

“Your be ickwheat cakes, dear,” said the young 
husband, “are fine, but this syrup is utterly unlike 
any | ever tasted before.’ 

“It must be all right, George,” said the young 
wife, “I got it out of that tin can on the top shelf 
in the pantry.” 

“Ah, that explains it, dear. That’s carriage var- 
nish.”"—The Sunday-school Advocate. 


” 


A Camp Book by Mr. Cave 


“The Boys’ Camp Book,” by Edward | 
Cave, former editor of Boys’ Lirg, and 
Scout Master of Troop 1 of Mamaroneck, | 
N. Y., has been published just at the right 
time—when so many Scout Masters want | 
all the help they can get in making ready | 
for their Scout camp this season. 

Mr. Cave’s method of handling this sub- 
ject shows that he has been a Scout Mas- 
ter himself, that he has dealt with the | 
problem of selecting camp sites, tents, | 
equipment, purchasing supplies, preparing | 
menus, building incinerators and latrines | 
and otherwise supervising and handling a | 
group of boys while in camp. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There are lots of things in this book | 


that a Scout Master ought to know. There 


is much in the way of handy information | 


that the average Scout should know. 


It is recommended that you read the book | 


as the information it gives will help you 


the better to “be prepared” for camp ex- | 
p 


perience this season and will enable you to | 
get more fun out of it with the least ex- | 


penditure of effort. 


Adventures in Electricity 
(Continued from page 30.) 


puncture the zinc full of little holes with | 


a nail and then set the cell in a glass jar 

of sal-ammoniac solution. Do not drive 

the nails in so far as to let the carbon come 

out through the layer of blotting paper. 
HINTS. 


| 

Glass jars for batteries may be made | 
from old bottles by cutting off the tops. | 
with water to the point where | 
Wrap a string | 
soaked in kerosene or alcohol around it at | 
The bottle | 


Fill the bottle 
you wish to cut it off. 
this same point and light it. 
will break off clean around in most cases. 
Smooth off the sharp edges with a file wet 
in kerosene or turpentine. 

Pieces of wood used for battery covers, 
etc.,. should be soaked in hot paraffine. 

Be very careful in handling chemicals 
for use in cells, particularly sulphuric acid. 

Cells may be connected in series or 
parallel to form batteries. Connection in 
series as shown in Fig. 4-a will give you 
a higher voltage ; that is, five cells con- 
nected in series have five times the voltage 
of one cell. If a cell runs down too rapidly 
that means it has not enough capacity, and 
then you should connect them in parallel, 
Fig. 4-b. A series parallel connection is | 
shown in Fig. 5 that has four times the | 
voltage and three times the capacity of a 
single cell. 















You coast at will and 

Save your energy. 

You can stop your wheel 

gradually or instantly. 
“Corbin Control Means 

Safety Assured’’ 

Sold and equipped by bicy- 

cle and hardware dealers 

Write for new 1914 Catalog 

THE CORBIN SCREW 

CORPORATION 


213 HIGH ST. 


New Britain 
nn. 











Make your tires leak- 
proof—cut out those ex- 
pensive repairs, those 
hold-ups from flat tires. 
Inject into each tire a 
tube of Neverleak Tire 
Fluid—the one reliable, 
time-tested preparation, 
used for eighteen years 
by thousands and thou- 
sands of riders. 


REDUCES EXPENSE 


Neverleak saves you 
money. It heals punc- 
tures instantly while 
you are riding, doing 
away with costly plugs. 
It preserves the rubber, 
adding years of life to 
your tires. A 4-ounce 
tube protects a tire un- 
til it finally wears out. 
Basily injected by 
means of handy tubes, 
25e. each, Sold every- 
where by dealers and 

i eceest repair men. 
BUFFALO, NY 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








MAKE THIS BOX KITE 

The kind the Government used for experi- 
ment work. Simple to make. No tail. Easily 
flown a half-mile high. Full illustrated in- 


structions for 10c. 
S. A. POTTER, Box 70, Arlington, Va. 








FIVE BIGGEST BATTLESHIP Views given 
Free for 5 Boy Scout Names and addresses with 
your own on a Post Card. 


VICTOR-KING CO, 





Box 3461 Boston, Mass, 











Readers of Boys’ Life can help us maintain 
our present high standard by reporting immediately 
to our advertising department any unsatisfactory 
service on the part of our advertisers. 
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‘Just the thing fe for running 
a lathe, drill, saw, ice cream 
freezer, washing machine, fan, 
sewing machine, auto air pump. 


This engine fills a long felt want. No work- 
shop is complete without power and no 
workshop can afford to be without power 
when the EMPIRE can be purchased for 
almost nothing. A _ child ten years old 
should learn to operate it in thirty minutes. 
The EMPIRE ig a two-cycle, jump spark en- 

Description © ne. itis made along simple a prac tical 
lines so that it is a difficult to on ndle. The crank shaft is 

je oO of best « jrop forge stee!. 2 piston has two rings, being 
also made of the best obtz “able material. The water hop- 


per is of ample capacity to t e yneine at — roper run- 
The fue Niet kept in the base 


temperature. the engine 
ona is mixed we —_ lubricating oil, this doing away 
Games essary sigh oilers, at the same time insurin 

t lubrication, The spe — is variable, from 300 to 


. P. M., and can be changed while the engine is in motion, 
Engine shipped complete, inc)uc - Y batte1 =, spark coil and 
all equipment necessary to o pera 





7 - 
Guarantee \ sound, ‘of material used in om EMPT TRE 34 
H, P. is free from defect in material or workmanship, and 
will replace any time within three years from date of pur- 
chase any parts showing defect from either cause above 
stated 

OUR PROPOSITION 
We will ship one of these engines complete on receipt 
of 815.00, money order or bank draft, to any address, 
or will make a time proposition as follows: 810.00 
money order or bank draft with order, and $2.00 per 
month for tive months, or 820in all. 
This $15 price is special and holds good for a 
limited time only. Better order today. Exclusive 
agency given to live wires. 


Empire Novelty Co., Dept. G6, Waterloo, lowa 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
eg IN CAMP! 


_ Get the latest 
improvement in 
: Camp lighting 
ee equipment without 
4gone cent of cost 
ato you. 
a This special 
~f combination (hand, 
~ wall or table) 
Ss light sent prepaid 
\. for Three Yearly 
Subscriptions to 
Boys’ Lire at One 
Dollar. 
The Lamp is 
specially constructed for camp and outdoor use. 
It is made of mottled white metal with gun- 
metal finish, heavy galvanized handle. It is 
equipped with newest type of Tungsten Battery 
|. guaranteed to give 400% longer service than 
any other similar flashlight battery made—200- 
volts Mazda lamp with a switch that can be set 
for permanent light. Size 334x2%4x2%. 
Send Three Subscriptions to-day and 
thislamp will be sent you by return mail. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


900 BOY SCOUTS WANTED 




















to sell our caulking. A necessity to every 
boat owner and farmer. Sells easily: and 
quickly. Ask for Agency at once. nquire 


about the 22 caliber Remington rifles, canoes, 
tents, Plumb Axes, etc., we are making it easy 
for you to earn, 


PETRO MFG. CO., Box D-326, Freeport, Ills. 











DOW'S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 
BEST THING for the pur 
pose ever put on the marr: 
In use all over the Uaited 
Btates. 

Can put on or detach io 
stantly with edjustable hook 

Good ers, because the 
ridere all want them and the 
priee is pula: 


e Prices. 
DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS, Lewisville, Ky. 
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In answering please 


mention 


| it only the name of the boys, 





Our Lonesome Corner 


FE, ACH month the Lonesome Corner 
family grows still larger, and we hope 
that: it will continue to do so until it oc- 
cupies the whole page. Are you one of 
the bunch? If not, why don’t you join in 
the fun? 
When writing to Scouts living in for- 
eign countries, be sure to enclose the let- 
ter in an envelope, unsealed, and write on 
and put on 
it the proper postage; enclose that envelope 
in another addressed to the boy, care of 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Letters will not be forwarded to foreign 
cities unless the postage is enclosed. The 
names of new Lonesome Corner boys are 
given below: 
Obed Avinger, S. C. 
Earl Babcock, N. Y 
J. Ralph Bartlett, 
Merl Bowles, Ind. 
Andrew Bratager, Minn. 
Newton Campbell, Fila. 
DeMere Carter, II. 
R. Clevenger, Tenn. 
Bryan Cline, Ind. 
Thos. P. Copp., W. Va. 
Crow Patrol, Troop 1, 
Springfield, Il. 


Harry May, N. Y. 
. Kenneth McCrocken, Iil. 
N. H. N. _C. McPherson, Jr., 


Ga 
Seward Martin, N. Y. 
W. C. Menninger, Kan. 
Paul Mitchell, Cal. 
Forest Patteson, Va. 
Seymour R. Peck, Conn. 
Livingston Pierce, N. Y. 
Philip Richardson, Conn. 
Paul Ritchie, N. 


John Deimel, N. } Cyrus Rollins, Ore. 
James Delacour, Cal. Chas. A. Sargent, Mass. 
W. Rigeley Edwards, Martin Skaar, Wis. 

Jr., Md. E. P. Thackrey, Okla. 
Thain Farley, Ind. C. M. Woodman, Tex. 
Harry Fedeal, N. Y. Walter L. Smith, N. Y. 
Richard F. Frye, Mass. Troop 1, Newton, N. H. 
Horace Hammond, N. J. Troop 19, Pittsburgh, 
D. R. Hodgin, N. C. Pa. 

A. K. Johnston, Pa. Lawrence Smith, N. Y. 
Arthur Lampp, Cal. Lorn G. Ulm 

Wallace E. Lund, Utah. Vernon VanZandt, IIl 
Matthew L. Lynch, N. J 


The followmg boys have expressed a ¢ 
sire to correspond with boys interested i 
some particular subject, or boys who five 
in some special city, state or country. 

Vern D. Adamson, Ma., photography. 

Augustus Bowling, Mo., stamps. 

J. Gilman Crowell, N. J., wireless. 

ames Heyn, Jr., Ill., swimming and fancy diving. 

Milo Gellermann, Minn. lumber industry. 

Abraham Kowell, Pa., mineralogy. 

Daniel Laidacker, stamps and curios; Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

Fred Merz, Pa., Mineralogy. 

Lester Mortelle, S. D., stamps and coins; 
living in LaCrosse, Wis. 

Charles A. Phillips, N. Y., photography. 

Rudolph Thed, N. Y., stamps. 

Leo B. Whitney, Ind., electricity and wireless. 

Robert T. Bey, Va., Oregon. 

Lorrimer Higgins, Mass., Los Angeles. 

John McKean, Ariz., Vermont. 

John Robinson, Ia., *Southern States. 


boys 


Arthur Salzmann, N. Y., Texas and Massachusetts. 
Charles Wells, Mass., Texas. 
John Akin, Mich., foreign. 
Wyatt Ashbaugh, IIl., foreign. 
Charles Breininger, O., foreign. 
J. Fred Crow, Ala., France, 
and Virginia. 
George Delage, Conn., 
write French). 
Eugene E. Ellis, Jr., Ill, New York; English. 
Wandell Griffith Galloway, Scotland and Sweden. 
Charles H. Harmer, Pa., Canada. 
Ned Julian, Ind., Canada. 
Gerard Kevil, Ky., Mexican border; 
Fred J. Orso, N. Y. C., foreign. 
Paul H. Reagan, Tex., British Canada. 


Austria, Hungary 


France (can read and 


Florida. 


D. E. Saunders, O., European. 
Frank Shampanon, N foreign; E] Paso, Tex. 
Thomas M. Shelley, Mass., foreign. 


Geo. L. Sinman, English and European. 
Ted Swift, Canada and Southern States. 
Reginald Wolcott, foreign. 

The following have sent letters to boys 
through the Lonesome Corner in the past 
month : 


Harry May. 
Eugene P 
Charles Eetter. 


Alex. H. Holcombe, Jr. 
Thackrey. J. R. Sparrell. 
Norris H. Evans. 


Freeman Bellows. John McKean. 
Andrew Bratager. Augustus Bowling. 
Millard Benscoter. Clement Hartley. 
Paul Winans. Lorrimer E. Higgins. 
Arendt de Younge. Geo. M. Holt, Scout 
Howard M. Casteel. Master. 

Edward Paine. Gerard Kevil. 
Charles H. Harmer. ¢. Smith. 


Philip Richardson. Walter Miles. 
Troop 1, Springfield, IIL Robert E. Harmes. 


Thomas Dresser White. Atherton C.. Smith. 
Clarke A. Murphy. David Sherwood. 
Ben Harding. W. G. Galloway. 
Ted Swift. Clarence Pierce, Jr. 
Henry E. Ransford. Donald_ Martin. 
Leo M. Finen. Chas. S. Wells. 

E. R. Murrin. Howard I. Comstock. 
Thomas P. Cobbs. Fred W. Parlson. 
Neil Brud. Vern Adamson. 

J. Fred Crow Donald Hancock. 
Cecil Huston. Eddie Parsons, 


Thomas Grimm. 
Thomas M. Shelley. 
Frank Shampanon. 
Thain Farley. 
Walter L. Smith. 
B. M. Bufkin. 


Frank More. 

George Snyder. 

J. D. Laidacker, Jr. 
Edwin Long. 

Chas. S. Wells. 
Frances Langmeyer. 


Forest Patteson. Nathan Schlamowitz. 
Robert Kain. Newton Campbell. 

Fred Boone, Jr. A. F. Gilman, Jr. 

Chas. A, Sargent. W. Rigeley Edwards, ; * 


Wm. Sherrill. 
Paul Ritchie. 


Donald Martin. 
Horace Hammond. 
Wm. C. Menninger. Bromley Wharton. 
Malcolm W. Vaughn. Paul Mitchell. 


We have a letter here for William J. Ludwig, of 
Maryland, and will be glad to forward it if he will 
send his address. 

A Scout from Troop 1, Manasquam, N. J., wrote 
to George Snyder, Se Pa., but forgot to sign 
ae name. George reply to the 
et‘er 


is anxious to 








Stories About Cabins of Scouts 


(Continued from page 19.). 


with water until it got like pancake dough. 
We made this about a half a foot thick. 
Gee! but this was some work. You ought to 
have seen our Scout Master, who weighs 
nearly 250 pounds, climbing all over this 
cabin and chopping logs! 

We then built a chimney, carrying three 
tons of stone. The stone for the mantel- 
piece weighed 300 pounds, and it was some 
work to put it up, too, but as this whole 
business was to cost nothing, our Scout 
Master, who is a chemist, made up a mix- 
ture of clay and salt and wood ashes with 

water that baked as hard as a rock. 

The door was made by cutting the logs 
and setting a piece on each side and boring 
a hole in each log and hammering in an 
oak peg. The door was made of great big 
slabs, chopped smooth and held together 
with some more oak pegs. On the bottom 
of the door near the hinge side a little 
piece was left sticking out which fit into a 
hole in the sill, and a rawhide hinge at the 
top finished the door part. 


We had a barrel of fun building: it and 
lots of good times and a heap of good eats 
afterward. 

The paper said something about a cabin 
built by Scouts that didn’t cost anything, 
and even if we was a mile and a half from 
the road we had a lot of visitors. 

Then some big fellows who weren’t 
Scouts got jealous and broke the top off 
the chimney and poked some holes through 
the roof. They would have torn the whole 
thing down, but found it was put together 
too strong. But we had our fun anyway, 
and we learned how to chop and dig, and 
some of the fellows who were First Class 
Scouts made sOme points for Merit Badges. 


A “Grand” Cabin 


An unusually ambitious cabin was suc- 
cessfully completed by the Lansdale, Pa., 
Troop, under the supervision of Scout Mas- 
ter Walter L. Slifer. The description of 
the cabin by Mr. Slfer follows: 

The plans called for a foundation of 
concrete, the wall to be of railroad ties, 


all 
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separated with inch spaces and securely 
spiked to one another with 12-inch boat 
spikes. The roof was to be of matched 
and beaded sheathing, covered with grav- 
eled prepared roofing. The rafters and 
purlins were to be supported by two timber 
trusses. The size is 40x24 feet. A large 
fireplace in the north end with opening 6 
feet wide and 4 feet deep is the main fea- 
ture. The floor is of concrete. 

The doors were made by the boys and 
the hinges by a local smith. The boys did 
not do the mason work on the fireplace. 

his alone required about twenty-five tons 
of stone. They built one truss complete 
and part of the other, only taking help 
from carpenter friends when bad weather 
in the winter threatened close down 
operations. 

In the north gable end a floor will be 
built at second-story height, furnishing a 
room about 14x20 feet. About twenty-five 
bunks will be built here. In the opposite 
end a similar room will provide storage for 
camp supplies, lockers and work bench. 
Many older boys who had slipped away 
joined forces with us again, and are now 
among our best Scouts. 


to 


It was last October when the concrete 
floor was laid. Up to this time all con- 
crete had been mixed by hand. But for 


this work a friend loaned the boys a mixer, 

and for two and a half days the boys fed 

that mixer and hauled and rammed con- 
_ crete like veterans. 

At Thanksgiving time the walls were up 
to the eaves and the trusses ready to hoist 
into place. The boys enjoyed rigging up 
the gin pole very much, and the trusses, 
weighing about a ton each, were put into 
place. without a hitch. Then followed the 
6x10 purlins. Then came the rafters and 
roofing, along with the chinking, which 
was done with a rich mortar made of 
fibered plaster and cement and sand. 

New Year’s time the cabin was tight, 
with doors and sash hung. 

It is gratifying to know that the Troop 
was much benefited by this extra work, and 
instead of letting our general Scouting 
suffer we actually did much more than ever 
before. Our first Merit Badges were won 
this summer. During the last month, when 
the boys worked often until midnight with 
the aid of electric lights strung over the 


building, more examinations for Merit 
3adges were passed than ever before. 

On May 16 the cabin was dedicated. 
Scouts from Delaware and Montgomery 


counties and other localities gathered to, 
camp on the grounds. The events included 
parade, prizes being offered for the Troop 
making the best showing and for the Troop 
coming the longest distance; dedication, 
with speakers of note; field meet, with 
races, competitions and substantial prizes 
offered, and an evening’s council fire around 
which the Troop and visitors met. 


Dallas Has Forty-six Acres 


The scouts of Dallas, Tex., are proud 
possessors of a permanent camp site on 
which is to be built a fully equipped camp. 
A tract of forty-six acres surrounding 
Stewart Lake, eight miles out of the city, 
has been bought by the Dallas Council. 
The site is magnificently wooded, well 
drained and protected. The lake is fed by 
living springs and is well stocked with fish. 
Log houses will be erected, with a safe 
storehouse for supplies on a knoil over- 
looking the lake. There will be an open 
space left for the night camp fires about 
which the Scouts will gather. They will 
have a huge assembly room for general 
gatherings, a large mess hall, and sleeping 
cabins for the different Patrols. 

Perhaps the most unusual features in the 


camp in the line of buildings is a regular | 


bandstand, which will be occupied by the 
flourishing Boy Scout band. Every safeguard 
will be provided, and the Scouts are to be 


put upon their honor to live up to their | 


Scout principles. 
listed in Dallas. 


Philadelphia’s Camp Morrell 


The log cabin given to the Philadelphia 
Scouts by General Morrell was dedicated 
on May 9 in the presence of a splendid 
representation of Scouts and visitors. The 
steamer Columbia carried about 1,200 boys 
to Torresdale, whence they marched out to 
the camp. They were reviewed by the Gen- 
eral, who formally presented them with the 
camp, and after 
impressive flag raising took place. 

The big spring rally was combined with 
this dedication, the events being held at the 
camp. There was a torch-light procession 
back to, the boat in the evening, and all the 
Troops who had bands, bugles, drums and 
flags had them there. 


Other Scout Cabins Pictured 


A SPLENDID BUNGALOW NEAR BOSTON. 
Troop 12 at Chester Hill, Boston, have 
a bungalow 38 féet long and 20 feet wide. 
In the main room there is a stage, a large 
field-stone fireplace, a stove for real cold 
weather, a grand piano, a pianola, an or- 
gan, a ‘library, and a large collection of 
games, including a ping-pong table. Off 
the main room is the fully equipped 
kitchen. 
A COMMISSIONER’S COUNTRY CABIN. 
Although “ Sleighbell Lodge,” the winter 
cabin of Mr. J. van Beuren Mitchell, the 
Morristown Scout Commissioner, is six 
miles out of town, and a good long hike 


Over 500 Scouts are en- 


at that, it is: attractive enough to bring 
out a big crowd to every meeting. Some 
nights, especially when tests are to be 


given, there are as many as forty Scouts 
in the “hut.” There is everything there 
to make fun, from musical 
down to electrical cooking devices. Nearly 
all of the indoor tests for candidates for 
Second and First-Class are given in thé 
cabin; and a number of signaling and cook- 
ing classes are held there, too. 
BROOKLYN TROOP BUILDS ONE. 

Troop 33, of Brooklyn, N. Y., felt that 
they ought to have a meeting place of 
their own and decided to build one. They 
solicited donations of lumber from a num- 
ber of large companies, but did all of the 
construction work themselves. It took 
time and hard work. but the boys all agree 
that it was worth the trouble. 

CHICAGO SCOUTS HAVE A BIG ONE. 


Chicago Scouts secured a lease on a 
piece of ground at Morgan Park, IIl., free 
of charge for seven years, and after rais- 
ing sufficient funds to buy building mate- 
rials started to work. Under the super- 
vision of a carpenter they erected a build- 
ing 50x20 feet. It now has but one large 
room, but this will be divided, one room 
for a meeting hall, the other for an office. 
The boys will also replace the stove with 
a large open fireplace. Everything about 
the house is quite modern, even to electric 
lighting. 

THESE SCOUTS MADE EVEN THE FURNITURE. 

The Edwardsville, Ill, Scouts have a 
cabin which they built all by themselves. 
They cut and hauled the logs, and after 
the cabin was up they lined it with floor- 
ing from an old abandoned railroad plant. 
There is an open fireplace, stove, two cots, 
and quite a little rustic furniture, which is 
also home-made. 
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Find out all about camping. Get 
ready for yourvacation. The new 1914 
Camp Guide gives you all the latest informa- 
tion about camps and camping—tells you how 
to prepare for trips—how to locate your camps 
and pitch your tents—what to take along— 
clothing, provisions, cooking, etc.—also ex- 
pert advise on hunting and fishing. 

You can also get full information 
about tents, canvas specialies and out- 
fits—every!thing you need for the camping trip. 
Tells you how you can make a big saving on 
the purchase of your outfit and everything 

need You get the rock-bottom price on 
everything, the direct fac tory price from the 
largest direct dealer in the United States. 
Everything that you buy is covered by a 
strong guarantee. Get the 1914 Camp Guide 
now and prepare for your trip. 


Special Outfit Offer 


Send the coupon today and learn 
about the great, special offer er being made to 
readers of t Magazine. ow yo 
get a complete Paes agg My outfit. Everythi 
need—at a — iow reduced price, 
fail to learn about 





Army Shelter Tents $225 


Think of it! ofitt Bf: Sin. a 3 ft. Gin. 


de, $ ft. 9in. center height. Just the kind 
ofa fost that the U. S. Army uses ° active service 
—what the soldiers call the “Dog Tent.”’ Can be 


put up and knock wn in , minute. A corker of 
a tent—one every boy who ape outdoor life and 
isas offer 


pe nar ought to have. This also 
to readers of this Magazine. 


Send the Coupon Today 


It brings you the Camp Guide abso- 


lutely free. It also brings B you full informa- 
tion about tents and outfi Tells you how you can 
save a lot of money on the purchase of everything 
you Get one of these Camp Guides and see how 
easy it i is to go campi 





ping this summer. Begin now to 
re for. your ut at you mt must act immediately 
get this Garde. the coupon today sure. 


f1.Channon Company 


Dept: 332-X Randolph & Market Sts. Chicago 


Camp Guide Coupon 
.Channon Company, 


Dept. 332-X — Randolph and 
Market Streets, Chicago, Ill, 
1914 Camp Guide 


and full details of your tent and camp out- 
fit offers, 





Name 





Address 
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Regulation Boy Scout Tents 








INDORSEMENT 

Scouts.—Tents, No. 1, as described below 
cannot be beaten for Scouting purposes. It 
combines absolute protection with minimum 
weight. One excellent feature is the use of 
staff for pole. 

“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most 
heartily indorse this tent.”—J. B. Ecker, Scout 


Executor, Toledo Division, B. S. of A. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No, 1, Boy 


Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
new No. 1 Army Khaki Tents, manufactured by 
us. 


No. 1 Scout Tent, 4x6 ft., center 3 ft.. wall 
1 ft., 8-oz. U. S. Army Khaki dye, double and 
twisted filling duck; price............... $4.00 

No. 2 Scout Tent, same size as No. 1, ordi- 
nary dyed S. F. _ Saati eis tag $3.00 

Tents, complete with poles, stakes and ropes. 
If poles are not wanted deduct 5 per cent. 

‘ote.—In above tents Scout Staffs are used 

for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
which catchés in 1%-inch ring sewed in top of 
tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. 

See tents rolled up on the shoulders of two 
end Scouts ready for a hike. 

Special Price in lots of 25 or more. 

Terms, net cash in advance, unless otherwise 
arranged. 

Special Tent Catalog furnished on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 10. TOLEDO, OHIO 














| HERE’S GOOD | 
NEWS, BOYS (J 


YOU CAN BUY 
A GENUINE 


Fish Brand 
SCOUT 


CAPE 
FOR $2.02 


Waterproofed like the 
famous FISH PBRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 


The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 









2 eine 
| 


in wet weather. 


If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the regular price, but buy it of your | 
;OWER: dealer if he can show you this 
: trade mark on the silk label. 
fei A. J. TOWER Co. 
71SH BRAND 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Kodak F Desi ‘Sieiaindl 


10¢. per reli, any size Prone attention given mail orders. 
Prints 2 1-4x3 1-4 to 3 1-4x4 €.3 4x5 to 3 1-4x5 1-2 4e. 


J. M. MANNING, 1062 Third Avenue, New York City, Box R | 


Boys Awheel 





It’s Easy To Keep Your Bicycle Clean and Speedy 


VERY _iittle 
A time spent 
regularly on 
looking after your 
bicycle will make a 
wonderful difference 
in its running qual- 
ities and reliability. 

It is, of course, a 
good thing to clean 
your bicycle after 
each ride, but so long 
as the machine is not 
allowed actually to go 
rusty, this is not real- 
ly necessary. 

A rag soaked in 
paraffin and squeezed 
almost dry will soon 
make the dirtiest machine like new. Care 

hould be taken to clean in all the little 
corners and spaces between the forks, the 
brake work, spokes, etc., as these are the 
parts most likely to be attacked by rust. 

Apart from the outward appearance of 
the machine, however, it is important that 
all the inside bearings and other working 
parts should be kept clean and well lubri- 
cated. Here’s a list of suggestions about 
this, written by one who has had expe- 
rience. 

Fill an oil-can with paraffin, and flood 
every bearing, including both wheel hubs, 
bottom bracket, or crank bearing, pedals, 
and steering head. 

If no special hole is provided for oiling 
the latter bearing, the cycle should be laid 
on its side, and paraffin injected at the 
points where the steering head enters and 
leaves the frame. 

The chain—if your wheel has one—should 
also be well dosed with paraffin, after hav- 
ing first been brushed clean with a stiff 
brush; an old nailbrush or toothbrush will 
serve the purpose admirably. 

A very dirty or rusty chain should be 





taken right off the machine’by removing the 
small bolt which takes the place of one 
of the rivets, and coiled up and soaked in 
a dish of paraffin for several hours, or, bet- 
ter still, for a whole night, after which each 
link should be worked loose in the fingers. 

Then, with the machine standing upside 
down, set all the working parts in motion. 
The wheels and pedals should be spun a 
few times, and the chain worked around by 
turning the pedals for a few moments, when 
the dirty condition of the paraffin will show 
the amount of dust and grit which finds 
its way into the machine. 

Now turn the machine right way up, and 
work the handlebar from side to side to 
clean the steering bearings. 

After this, the bicycle should be left 
lying on its side for a quarter of an hour 
or so till all the remaining paraffin drains 
away, leaving the bearings clean. 

The next thing to be done is to wipe the 
machine dry with a clean rag, taking care 
to remove any paraffin which may have run 
down the spokes and found its way to the 
tires, as oil or grease of any: kind is in- 
jurious to rubber. 

The whole machine should now be given 
a thorough oiling with a good lubricating 
oil, after which a short spin on the road 
will serve to work the oil well into the 
bearings and chain. 

The bright parts should be wiped over 
with an oily rag to preserve the plating, 
and, if the machine is used in all weathers, 
a thin coating of vaseline smeared on the 
hubs, cranks, fork crown and other plated 
parts which do not come in contact with 
the clothes or hands, will act as an ef- 
fective guard against rust. 

Should the saddle, at any time, show 
signs of hardening or cracking, a dressing 
of furniture cream or ordinary brown boot 
polish will soften and preserve the leather. 
This treatment should be applied once 
every two or three months. 

















With the Boy Scouts Afield 


3oys are urged to send in reports of their interesting doings 








PLAINFIELD, N. }.—Troop 11 of Plainfield started 
its life the second week in January, 1914, with 
eight members. The enrolment now is 22, which 
gives an average of one new member each week. 
Saturday, May 2, a piece of land (six acres) was 
loaned to the Boy Scouts of Plainfield, and on that 
day 16 out of 21 Scouts of Troop 11 were present. 
The Monday night following, the Scouts of this 
troop made an over-night camp at Camp King. 
They slept under the canvas of two tents through a 
thunderstorm and say it- was the best camp they 
ever had, thanks to Mr. King, who loaned them the 
land. The troop has entered the “Lonesome Cor- 
ner.” 

Hazetton, Pa—The Scout Movement here 
has recently been reorganized by Scout Commis- 
sioner M. M. Lewis. Scout Scribe Ulysses T. 
Greenbach writes that there are now three troops 
in the city. The boys of Troop 1 take a long 
hike every Saturday afternoon. A hike to Potts- 
ville, 33 miles away, is planned for early in the 
summer. This troop expects to distribute forest 
| fire notices in the woods around Hazelton. 


PittspurGH, Pa.—The new Carrick Park, the civic 
| pride of Pittsburgh, has recently undergone its first 
clean-up. About 250 men and boys began to attack 
the dead trees and clean up the grounds, Boy 
Scouts leading in the activity, cutting down dead 
trees, piling up brush fires and erecting bird 
boxes. The Scouts cooked their dinners on the 


fires which they built. In the evening the women 
members of the Civil Club sent sandwiches and hot 
coffee to the workers. 


Frankfort, Micu.—A library of 235 splendid 
volumes is the feature of the Scout headquarters at 
Frankfort, Mich. Mr. C. J. Finney, the active and 
enthusiastic Scout Master, planned an outing to 
Crystal Lake for vacation time. The mothers of 
the Scouts gave the boys a surprise dinner recently, 

Muskocer, Oxta.—At a recent Y. M, C. A. 
campaign, the Scouts here raised subscriptions to 
the fund and Troop 2 alone raised $52.50. The 
Scouts also aided in the city clean-up campaign. 


Avpany, N, Y.—Following the example of the 
Massachusetts State Scout Troops, Albany Scouts 
are going to take a census of the trees in the city. 
The Scouts will examine only the trees on the 
streets, excluding the ones in the parks. They will 
turn over to the Department of Public Works the 
information about the condition of the trees, their 
measurements, indications of insect pests and gen- 
eral classifications. 

CaLirornia.—A joint camp was recently held by 
the Boy Scouts of Le Grand and Merced, Cal. The 
boys went by train and were taken part way to 
the camping place by auto. They hiked the rest 
of the way. At night, in a game of Scout skirmish- 
ing, the Le Grand boys captured all but two of the 
visitors. At about 11 o’clock a “ shirt-tail” parade 
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gave the visitors a wild surprise. in the morning, 
despite rain, an exploring expedition and physica! 
drills were carried out. 


Attanta, Ga—A field meet, so closely contested 
that it was undecided up to the last three events, 
was held recently by the Atlanta Council of the 
Boy f America at Atlanta, Ga.. Troop 3 


Scouts of : 2 
carried home the field trophy. The troop from De- 


catur had second place and won a field tent. Troop | 
7? was third; the prize was the Boy Scout Library 
fifteen volumes. In individual points scored, 


Green of Decatur led, scoring a total of 14 points. 


There were many exciting features. 

Dayton, O.—Troops and 4 have been giving 
demonstrations of Scout work at churches and 
schools where new Scout troops are being formed 


and are doing all 
tion in this city. 
successful summer 


they are planning to 


to promote the organiza- 
r Troop 3 held a very 
Stillwater River, and } 
this year. } 
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Ducktown, TENN Big cities have such large | 
and impressive clean-up weeks that it often seems j{ 
as if smaller towns were not worth mentioning. 
However, Scouts should realize that it often means 
just as much to clean-up a small town as it does a 
big one—and there are fewer people to do it. The 
S »f Troop 1 of Ducktown, Tenn., have re- 
cently demonstrated the truth of this. The citizens | 
here are praising the Scouts very highly for their 
good work. 

Lake Mutts, Wis.—The Boy Scouts here re- 
cently presented with great success a ftive-act play 
written by their Scout Master, LeRoy C,. Partch. 
Besides making over $44, the boys gained a reputa 
tion for clever acting... The play had scenes on the 
n t in the city and in camp. The boys 
t the parts of Scouts, gangsters, Indians, etc 
They were assiste y several girls. 

Kansas City, M Troop 14 celebrated its sec 
ond anniversary wit ¢ val. Side shows, booths 
f can ice cream and sandwiches, an 

ng pictures were some of the atures 

I 19 boys in the troop and they have good 
rooms for their headquarters. 

Freenoitp, N. J.—With fifty boys on their roll, 
Troop 1 of Freehold, N. J., decided to give a min 
strel show. hough the weather was unple 
over 900 people enjoyed the play... The program | 
was in three parts. The first was composed of 


songs and The second consisted of | 
“ stunts,’” featuring several of the boys who | 
alar work in certain lines. As a climax 
the Troop presented a sketch of Scout life. The 
manager of the theatre stated that it was the best 
amateur minstrel performance he had ever seen. 
The Troop earned $275, and, in addition, gave Free- 
hold a good idea of- what the Scout Movement 
means to boys, 





Cuesaninc, Micu.—The Brady Boy Scouts, who 
in reality come from Chesaning, Mich., have their 
headquarters just across the line of the township 
and so can claim residence in both towns. They 
were recently given a dinner at the local hall by 
the principal of the Brady School. After the din- 
ner a public entertainment was held in which the 
Scouts demonstrated their work. 


Meripen, Conn.—The local Council of Meriden, | 
Conn., recently secured the services of Mr. Edward | 
Avis, bird lecturer and imitator, whe gave two lec- | 
ture recitals in that city. The Scouts in their uni- 
forms, attracted a great deal of favorable comment 
and were very much interested in the talks. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Cross-country hikes: of 12 | 
miles were recently taken by Troop 2 of Roslin- 
Mass. Echo Bridge was the objective point 
and there the boys camped on the grounds for the 
rest of day, hiking back again in the evening. 


Boston, Mass.—Troop 45 has decided that when | 
any one of its members is ill they will send at least | 
one Scout around each afternoon to stay with him. | 
Of course, this would not hold in the case of con- 
tagious diseases. | 


Watton, N, Y.- 


? 
dale, 


the 





[Troop 1 of Walton, had a very 


pleasant annual banquet held at their Scout head- 
quarters. Mr, Arthur North gave the boys a talk 
on patriotism. rhe rest of the time was spent in 





games, and making plans for the spring and sum- 
mer 


Ricumonp, Va.—Four Boy Scouts of Troop 81 
walked to Ashland, and delivered a message from 
Mayor Ainslie to Mayor Ellis. The Ashland boys 
have recently secured a site for their summer camp 
on the Pamunkey River. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Frank L, Day, the Scouts have secured a piano | 
for their house. They expect to hold their camp | 
the first two weeks of June. 


roy, N. Y.—The activities of Troop 16, Troy, 
N. Y., during the past three months include carry- 
ell rides with the Sunday-school, followed by games 
and refreshments, an annual election, an exhibi- 
tion witnessed by about 200 people. and great 
progress in Scoutcraft due to the efforts of Scout | 
Master Walter S. Burks. 


| 
| 
| 


Gens Faris, N. Y.—Troop 5 of Glen Falls, N. 
’.. is an active bunch of boys. Within a week 
they took a five-mile hike, some of their number 
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Camping? 


You'll find your tent and every- 
thing you need in our big catalogue 
No. 16. 

Full of pictures of all the best and 
latest things for camping. You can 
have it free; better send to-day. 


Boy Scouts 
Your official ‘‘dog tent’’ 
in this catalogue. 
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| of the Civil War and théir wives. 


| held by Troop 33 of Rochester, N. Y. 


| its first anniversary. 
room was decorated to represent a camp-fire scene, 


put out a fire and helped to save furniture from 
the burning house; the bicycle corps took a bicycle 
hike, another bicycle hike was taken for all day to 
Lake George, and a baseball team has been or- 
ganized. The Troop is planning an entertain- 
ment to raise funds for a camp. Several boys will 
speak on the Scout movement. Lantern slides will 
be shown and the Commander of the G. A. R. will 
present them with a flag. Troop pennants will also 
be given by Scout officials. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Troop 19 has been ares the use 
of a large room as their headquarters. The boys 


have been busy wiring for lights, papering the walls | 


and hanging pictures. Book shelves are being 
placed around the room and the tables and chairs 
have been moved in. Several people have offered 
presents of books and magazines, but the Scouts 
feel that they want to earn what they have and are 
lanning a campaign with Boys’ Lire. The Scout 
Master, Mr. C. H. Daniels, writes ‘Boys’ Lire oc- 
cupies a very prominent place on the reading 
table.” 


Surrern, N. Y.—The Scout movement has been 


| gteatly furthered in Suffern, N. Y., which comes 
| of the profound impression made by the loyalty and 


devotion of Scout Stanley Chatfield, who died re- 
cently after an attack of appendicitis. During his 
illness the boy repeated the Scout Oath and Law, 
showing the strong influence of the Scout ideas. 
His comrades were greatly impressed by his splen- 
did Scout spirit and have shown themselves deter- 
mined to try to carry on work with as great loyalty 
as he showed to it. 


Mancuester, N. H.—The Bov Scouts here were 
address recently by “Stuffy”’ McInnes, first 


| baseman of the Philadelphia American League 


team, who gave an interesting account of his ca- 
reer from his first game on his school team up to 
the present time. He laid special emphasis on the 
fact that any one wishing to succeed in baseball 


| will have far greater chance if he avoids liquor and 


tobacco. He paid a high tribute to Manager Con- 
nie Mack of Philadelphia, who has recently become 
a member of the Boy Scout Council there. 


GREENVILLE, Pa.—A good turn in helping an- 
other town to start a Scout Troop was recently 


| carried out by the Boy Scouts of Greenville, Pa. 
| The Scout Master with the Assistant and four 


Scouts went to Farrell where a Scout Troop had 


| just been formed. The Assistant Scout Master | 


passed eight boys there on their Tenderfoot tests, | 


| then the Greenville boys demonstrated first aid 


and other stunts. The Greenville Scouts did not 


neglect their home Good Turns, for, in the past | 
winter they fed the birds every Saturday afternoon | 


and reported success in attracting them to the feed- 
ing stations. 


Craic, Nes.—An old-fashioned hard tack and 
bean supper was recently served by the Boy Scouts | 


of the Chipmunk Patrol of Craig, to the veterans 
Everything was 
arranged to remind them of camp days, includink 
a camp fire with an old iron kettle. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—A parents’ social was recently 
The eight 
patrols gave demonstrations of first aid, signaling 
and games. Music was furnished by the Troop 
orchestra. At a recent meeting 21 Second-class 


Scouts passed their tests which were given by | 


Scout Master Byre. 


AsHLaNnp, Va.—The Boy Scouts of Ashland, Va., 
boast of a library of 200 volumes and a great 
many magazines and papers. The Scouts are gov- 


erned by regular rules in borrowing books from the | 
library which is placed at their headquarters, and is | 


open every afternoon. ‘hey have also inaugurated 
a series of Sunday afternoon talks, and recently 


heard a lecture on “ A Chunk of Coal.” The min- | 


ister pointed out the wonderful lesson taught by 
the process of growth of a lump of coal and the 
boys all voted his talk splendid. They invite all 
the boys of Ashland to hear the lectures on the 
different phases of Scoutcraft which are given to 


| spread the knowledge of Scouting to non-Scouts. 


Moscow, Ipano.—A fund of $100 has been ap- 
propriated by the Elks Lodge of Moscow, Idaho, 


| to help along the local Boy Scout Troop. The 
| money will go toward equipping the Scout head- 
| quarters and grounds with athletic appliances, fur- 


nishing an assembly room and also for a complete 
set of “‘ Every Boy’s Library, Boy Scout Edition.” 


Eastport, Me.—The first Troop here celebrated 
The platform of the Scout 


with a tent mounted in a setting of spruce and fir. 





The Camp Fire Girls of Passamaquoddy were the | 


guests and were presented with small frying pans 
as favors. After many games, a huge birthday 
cake, the gift of one Scout’s mother, was cut and 
served with fruit punch. 


Topeka, Kan.—A contest to awaken interest 
among the Boy Scouts of Shawnee County is be- 
ing held by the Boy Scouts of America in Topeka, 
Kan. The prizes have been on display in a show 
window and include a United States flag, telegraph 
outfit, Boy Scout uniform complete, first aid kits, 
kodaks, flashlights, Scout equipment and _ books. 
The different features of the contest include ad- 
vancement in Scoutcraft (a Troop event), open 
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one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the **Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you on approval, ire ht prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutel ‘genuine. 
WRITE TOD AY pa our big catalog showing 
full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys onda girls at patos never before 
equaled for like plnes By It 5 a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

T 'S, COASTER-BRAKE rear ae inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. ou will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.1273, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Now the Supreme Achievement 
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in making this extraordinary announcement 
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for what we now give. How typewriter users 
look to us for the first advances and refine- 
ments. Our responsibility has grown with every 
Oliver innovation—visible writing, visible read- 
ing, Printype and our numerous epoch-making 


inventions. 
TheJNo. 7 Model 

Reduces human effort to the minimum... Per- 
forms automatically many operations. 

The new cushioned keyboard, the new anchor 
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strain. Yet utmost speed and 25 per cent. more 


value! 
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We have applied our popular purchase plan 
to this new Oliver. ‘And we will not increase 
the price one penny. ; 

Now see this typewriter at any Oliver 
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Catalog—FREE, 
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air demonstration (patrol event), essay on To- 
peka (Individual Scout), Daily Good Turn, setting 
up camp, including tent pitching, making beds, 
building fires and cooking. The contest will not 
close until June 10, but already the boys are work- 
ing hard to win the different prizes. A year’s sub- 
scription to Boys’ Lire will be given to each win- 
ner. 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Indianapolis Scout Troops 
attended the Civil War veterans in their recent 
parade in that city, clearing the line of march, 
doing first aid work and other services. Many a 
veteran was enabled to continue in the parade 
because of the assistance of the Scouts. The 
splendid conduct of the boys was remarked by 
both veterans and on-lookers, as was their respect 
to the flag which they saluted whenever it passed. 


SmetHport, Pa.—When the 95th anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the I. O. O. F. was 
held recently in Smethport, the Boy Scouts acted 
as escorts to the lodges as they came in and did 
many good turns. They have been given a large 
part in the celebration on Memorial Day. Before 
this celebration, the ladies of the town made them 
a Troop flag. The Scout Commissioner, Dr. Mc- 
Alpin, presented them with a U. S. flag. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.—While on a hike Edward 
Spooner and Ralph Camp, Harold Camp, William 
Thomas and Erwin Weaver, all of Troop 3 of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., came across two brush fires, threat- 
ening two houses. After a hard fight they put out 
the fires. Then they took the knots out of their 
ties. 


Franxrort, Micn.—At a meeting when the six- 
teen new Scouts took the oath, the mothers and 
fathers of Troop 1 of Frankfort, Mich., attended 
and enjoyed the drills and talks given the boys 
The village Council has allowed the Troop the use 
of the town hall for their drills and a citizen of 
Frankfort gave the boys the use of his cottage at 
Crystal Lake for their camp. 


FARMINGTON, Mo.—When the Farmington (Mo.) 
Commercial Club gave a banquet to the farmers of 
the locality, the Local Boy Scouts assisted in the 
cloak room, in the office as messengers and in serv- 
ing the banquet. This Troop, under Scout Master 
Clint. H. Denman, has been very active not only 
in their own town but in visiting surrounding 
localities and helping wherever needed. They re- 
cently held a bie demonstration. Roy Clay won the 
first prize—a fine Boy Scout knife—for starting 
the first fire without matches. A feature of the 
exhibit was a collection of native woods containing 
71 different specimens, all correctly labeled. Lee 
Wood showed stereopticon slides of Scout scenes, 
having made both the pictures and slides himself. 

Bonne Terre. Mo.—A signal tower, built by the 
Bov Scouts of Bonne Terre, Mo., has recently been 
dedicated. The Scouts have been working every 
Saturday afternoon since last October. The tower 
is built of cedar poles and white oak which were 
carried to the spot bv hand with the exception of 
two heavy poles. The tower is on the hill and 
the summit is 260 feet above the street. It is built 
for any of the boys who wish to use it, whether 
Scouts or not. The Troop from Farmington came 
here to visit the Bonne Terre boys and after strenu- 
ous games and Scouting dedicated the tower and 
returned home that evening. 


Scouts Help at Big Fire 


At a serious fire in St. Albans, W. 

Va. not long ago Commissioner 
Charles P. Guice directed the work of Boy 
Scouts. At 11 o’clock the boys made and 
served hot coffee to the firemen and other 
workers. They also rendered valuable ser- 
vice in removing various articles in near-by 
buildings. One excellent feature was 
“secret service police duty” to prevent 
stealing. As a result of this scrutiny, valu- 
ables which had been forgotten in the first 
rush were recovered. When the wind grew 
stronger twenty Boy Scouts were detailed 
to keep a careful lookout of the roofs and 
the surroundings buildings. Three boys 
also were detailed for “dangerous work,” 
an especially high honor. They went to a 
building next to the Masonic Hall, which 
was in flames, and at one time prevented 
the building from catching fire. 

The following boys were especially com- 
mended for courage and service: Park 
Tudor, Roy White, James Sattes, Albert 
Campbell, James Davis, Don White, Cecil 
Bartlett, Lyle Sattes. Will Dilson, Easely 
Echols, Lou Krider, Larry Roberts, George 
Smith and Garret Fogle. A vote of thanks 
was extended by the citizens for the Scouts’ 
bravery and dicipline. 
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Appetites Sharpened for Supper 


After a hard, strenuous day young men must have the right 

food to build up nerve and muscle again. 

Your prowess is always being tested. 
You grow strong on two things— 
exercise and nourishment. 
nourishment is wheat— 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


Camping is a 


The best 


Contains more real strength- 
giving goodness than meat. 
Heat to make crisp. Serve 
with milk or cream. Sugar to 
taste. Also delicious with ber- 
ries. The handiest food in the 
world for camp. Lightest to 
carry. No cooking required. 


Athletes eat Shredded Wheat 
all the year round 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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I Want You to Work For Me 


One worker earned $2.14 for 3 hours work. On 
a post card ask for handsome free outfit and 
join the high-class hustlers. Ask your Scout 
Master to write—several are in this with their 
whole company to earn needed funds, 


“Printer” Kisthart, Port Clinton, Ohio 
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Experienced Campers 


always pay close attention to the 
selection of their food supplies. 


Outdoor life puts a keen edge on 
appetite that nothing but nourish- 
ing food can satisfy. 


Because of their delicious flavor—high 
food value and convenience in serving 


HEINZ 
57 VARIETIES 


Pure Food Products 


meet every requirement of the camper. 


Take with you some of the following 
and the food problem will give you no 
trouble. 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 
HEINZ CREAM SOUPS 
Tomato—Pea—Celery 

HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
HEINZ MANDALAY SAUCE 
HEINZ INDIA RELISH 

etc., etc., etc. 


For sale by 
good grocers everywhere. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 





Cui de fo mae npers FREE 





on egee | the every-day problems of camp life. 


service it will give under all conditions. 
Nomad Tents have stood this test. 
years of manufacturing experience we have been 
able to put Maximum 
camping supplies. 
range of prices; each one an honest value. 
Every article backed by full guarantee. Write 
tater for free Guide and Tent catalog. 


Mfrs. of Nomad Tents 


} To help make your 
| out-door vacation this 
summer more profitable 
and pleasant, let us 


Ui gob send you our Guide for 
A | Campers. It contains 
practical information 


ad valuable to you. 
e Test of a Tent. 
The Be, oa test of a tent is the actual 
From many 


ue in our tents and 
We offer a full line at wide 


ED F. SABEY CO, 170 South Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Magic Tricks 


for Amateurs 


By W. H. RADCLIFFE 


An Oriental Paddle Stunt. 


ONE of the best pocket pets for the 

twentieth century magician can be 
made in less than five minutes with a jack- 
knife and a piece of wood. 

Cut a thin strip of wood into a shape 
shown in Fig. 1. Dimensions are there 
given so the paddle will be of convenient 
size for the pocket. 

There is no deception about the paddle; 
it can be freely inspected by the audience. 
Tear off six small bits of thin paper (news- 
paper will do nicely) about % inch square 
and, moistening them, stick three on each 
side of the part a of the paddle, about the 
same distance apart. Now take the handle 








c between the thumb and first finger of the 
right hand and turn it slowly around to 
show the three pieces of paper on each side. 
Tell the audience you are going to remove 
the two middle papers—one from each side. 
While the flat side of the paddle is held 
horizontally let the thumb of the left hand 
rub off the middle paper on the upper side 
of the paddle, and at the same time draw 
the fingers of the left hand across the 
under side so as to apparently rub off the 
corresponding paper beneath. In reality re- 
move Only the upper paper, and when the 
thumb and fingers have reached the edge 
of the paddle bring them together, crumple 
the paper rubbed from the top and throw 
it away. 

To assure the spectators that the middle 
paper on the under side of the paddle has 
been removed, turn the paddle over with 
the right hand, but in turning it quickly 
give the handle an extra turn so that the 
side which formerly was on top is again 
brought into view before the eye has had 
time to notice the opposite side. A little 
practice is necessary to do this properly. 
but when the movement is once mastered 
the spectators believe they have seen both 
sides of the paddle and that the middle 
paper has been removed from each of them. 

Repeat the foregoing with the remaining 
two papers on the upper side, and the 
paddle will appear free from papers on 
both sides. Now extend the left harid over 
the paddle and at the same time give the 
handle a half turn with the right hand. 
Upon withdrawing the left hand the three 
papers will be seen in their original places 
on the face of the paddle. Repeat the 
movement at first used, and both sides will 
appear to carry three papers.as at the be- 
ginning of the stunt. Now rub the thumb 
and fingers down both faces of the paddle, 
actually removing the papers from one side 
but apparently removing them from both 
sides; destroy the papers and hand out the 
paddle for examination. 

An excellent modification of the paddle 
stunt just described and one which may, if 
desired, be introduced after the paddle has 
been returned by the spectators and 
pocketed bv the performer. is a color- 
changing trick based upon the same prin- 
ciples. 

A second paddle is then cut the same 
size and shape as the one just described. 
Having pasted on one side three pieces of 
colored paper, either printed or not, paste 
on the opposite side three similar pieces of 


white paper. This is shown to the audience 
white side up. 

By means of the extra half turn pre- 
viously explained the papers on both sides 
of the paddle are first made to appear 
white. A half turn of the paddle under 
cover of the left hand changes their color, 
and by removing any of the corresponding 
white and colored papers simultaneously 
from the two sides the change of color 
may be brought about on those remaining 
each time until the paddle is bare. 


A Boy Scout Academy 


The first preparatory school for boys in 
the United States to adopt the Scout pro- 
gram as a basis of its discipline and recre- 
ation and to furnish a daily schedule of 
Scout activities, is the Fleet school, a new 
academy at Flat Rock, in the Blue Moun- 
tains of North Carolina. The surround- 
ing mountains and Highland lake on the 
school property afford excellent opportu- 
nity for scouting, hikes and outdoor life. 

The school will provide full academic 
and scientific courses. 

The Scout work and discipline will be 
under the supervision of Mr. H. E. Shaf- 
fer, formerly a National Field Secretary 
of the Boys Scouts, of America. 


The Boys Aboard the Vanguard 
(Continued from page 10.) 


“Well, I have; they’re all unloosened 
now!” piped: China. Then, prompted by 
2. grinning neighbor, “I mean, all gone, 

tie 

“Down forestaysail!” 

“Down forestaystail, Sir,” from the boy 
at the downhall, and down it came, carrying 
up to the masthead the entire coil of hal- 
liards, which poor China had forgotten to 
overhaul for clear running. 

“Never mind that now. All clear the 


anchor?” 

“All clear, Sir!” sang out Brewer. 
(“Stand away from that chain, you lub- 
bers!”) 

“Let go!” Splash! R-r-rattle! 


“ All gone, Sir!” 

Mr. Savage looked about him. He had 
chosen a good berth, but the holding- 
ground was none of the best, and the spare 
anchor was stowed below. 

“Don’t quite like to lie here to one hook 
against this wind and tide,” he observed 
to Pease. “ Might drag and foul that mo- 
torboat astern. There’s a big vacant moor- 
ing-buoy right ahead. Better break out that 
new coil of large stuff; take one end over 
in the dinghey and make fast.” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir!” eturned Arthur, salut- 
ing smartly and running forward to make 
his arrangements. In a few minutes the 
big line was on deck and the dinghey low- 
ered. Into it the Master at Arms dropped 
with one end of the rope in his hand. 

“T’ll go with you,” announced Blood, to 
whom, like most beginners, small-boat work 
was especially attractive. Pease made a 
brief and mistaken calculation. 

“All right; tumble in forward,” he re- 
plied. “ nly be sure you sit down and 
keep quiet. Shove off!” 

The distance was short, but the pull 
against the swift current and the stiff 
breeze was hard. Both boys rowed their 
best, Blood doing his full share, for all 
hands — watching from the bow of the 


Van 
fea ship your oars,” panted Pease 
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as they reached the buoy; “I'll keep her up 
to it—you take the end—made it fast 
through that ring-bolt—put in a bowline 
now—that’s the safest—quick!” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir!” mocked Leon, and bent 
over the big ring. 

“There!” he announced a moment later, 
“T guess that'll hold an elephaft.” 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Pease, 
ceasing to. row. “ Now we can under-run 
this line back and get aboard.” And he 
began to hand the boat along the rope. 

Hardly, however, had the strain come on 
the clumsy knot before it gave way! 
Dinghey and line together began to drift 
rapidly back to the Vanguard. 

“Holy muffins!” shouted the Master at 
Arms, “is that what you call a bowline? 
Oh, you muttonhead! I thought you learned 
one this afternoon. Here,” and he grabbed 
the end of the line, “ you row this time.” 

Again the buoy was reached, and in- 
stantly Arthur’s practised hand had made 
fast. 

“Hurray!” shouted Leon impulsively, 
“that’s the stuff! All right;” he yelled back 
to the Vanguard. “She’s tied! Pull it! 
Pull it good now!” 

In his exultation he jumped to his feet, 
waved his arms, and went overboard with 
a smack. 

He fell between the dinghey and the 
buoy, and went clean under. 

Instantly concluding that the current 
would take him beneath the keel, the Mas- 
ter at Arms leaned far out over the op- 
posite gunwale to grab him as he should 
rise. 

But he didn’t rise. There was no time to 
be lost. Muttering, Pease made a flying 
dive, turned under the water and swam 
back toward the buoy, allowing the dinghey 
to drift directly over his head. 

Groping about as she went by above him, 
he encountered, not Leon, but the sub- 
merged bight of the line. Along this he 
rapidly hauled himself, treading water at 
the same time, and quickly rose to the sur- 
face only a few yards from the buoy. To 
his astonishment and relief he beheld his 
indiscreet companion clinging tightly to the 
small portion of the rope that, supported 
by the buoy, rose clear of the water. 

“ Hang on, there!” he shouted encourag- 
ingly, “I’ll be with you in two shakes,” 
and, hauling and swimming, continued his 
progress against the current. As he came 
close, however, his additional weight began 
to carry under more and more of the rope, 
and Leon found his support sinking be- 
neath him. At this he lost his head com- 
pletely. 

“Get off!” he shrieked; “you’re drown- 
ing me!” And in his terror he got one 
foot above the surface and kicked his 
would-be rescuer full in the face. 

Meantime aboard the Vanguard there 
was great confusion. Mr. Savage, inwardly 
bewailing his want of precaution in not 
having a second boat ready, shouted: 

‘Lower the gig!” and the more experi- 
enced members of the crew jumped for the 
falls. The newer boys rushed about aim- 
lessly. One, priding himself on his pres- 
ence of mind, hove over a life- -preserver, 
which promptly drifted astern, and was 
subsequently recovered by a fisherman a 
mile and a half up-river. 

Fat Wilson, with surprising coolness, 
reached a boat-hook over the side and cap- 
tured the empty dinghey as it came driving 
past. Little Silsbee, under the vague im- 
pression that the vessel must be moved 
somewhere, and with only the most indis- 
tinct idea of what he was doing, took it 
upon himself to cast off the anchor-chain 
from the bitts. This unauthorized conduct 
produced unexpectedly good results. The 
chain paid out briskly, the yacht fell astern 











T? lead—to achieve—to succeed implies intelligent use of your energies 
at all times. Being a doer requires abundant health, and for this reason 
wise young men give recognition to the principles of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


They visit their dentist at least twice a year—they make a habit of the daily 
night and morning use of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


A velvety powder, pleasant to use. Cleanses and preserves 
teeth the safe way—by thorough polishing. 

Prevents the formation of tartar and beginning of decay. 
Imparts a natural fragrance to the breath. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 

































Camp nt Sates tmp || WUST ONE CENT 


makes nights in camp cheerful; can overhaul postal will bring you a generous free bottle of 
guns and tackle or read. Worn on cap or belt. -in-One Oil. ry it. See for a whata 
Both hands free for gun or knife. Casts bright wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
circle on trail and prevents stumbling. Great reel oil 3-in-One is. 

for coon or possum, ——- is equally good oo agg am 


A fine lure for fish or frogs. lt oils all bearings perfectly, 


Ideal for casting, gigging, spear- fairly fly. It cleans as polishes yp po 
ing, boating or canoeing. Handy metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 
itgh oe Proiee on ttl of aver By We want you and every other boy to believe 
candle power 188 feet. Bares in 3-in-One. And after you give it this free test 






you certainly will believe in it. 
Acetylene Gas. Weight, 5 oz. 
Height, 8% inches. No oil, soot | | sec fone Sood stores j Slip nese 
or glass. Absolutely safe and es. wi ery 
simple. Oatalogue free and in- ; = 
At all dealersstructive booklet, ‘‘Knots and i 3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
or by mail pre-How to Tie Them,’’ mailed on 42 ELH, Broadway, New York 
paid, $1.00, request, 


JOHN SIMMONS CO.§ {26 Franklin St.,N. Y. C. 
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Get more play into your day ~ 


by riding a bicycle equipped with the New Departure 
Coaster Brake wherever and whenever you want to go. 


A safe, speedy “ bike” ride beats a slow, tedious walk. 
The New Departure Coaster Brake gives you absolute control of 
ea It's reliable, it’s durable, it adds to the beauty of your wheel. 
at's why it is the choice of over four million riders. 


Yeur dealer can attach it to your rear wheel at slight cost. Ask him about it today. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Brake ; 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE ff 
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A $4.25 Guaranteed 


Bicycle Tire for 


$2.48 





years, 
$4.25 for a quality bicycle tire. 


offered you the famous “‘Goodyear-Akron” 
of genuine Goodyear quality through and 
through. 
Price? (joop 
These tires are made in 
P . of up to 10,000 pneumatic tires a 
ay has brought the cost down and down. 
cent. Thus you get the two-fold advantage 
of lowest profit and largest output. 


single-tube Bicycle Tire, at $2.48—a tire 
Why This Low 

the world’s greatest tire plant. An out- 

Goodyear profit last year averaged 6% per 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 





Rubber prices have dropped in the last three 
Yet you are still asked as high as 
Here is 


_ Others can make lesser tires—but poor 
tires are not worth while. No man knows 
how to build a better tire than Goodyear. 
And here at $2.48 you get a guaranteed tire 
of beauty, durability and service at about 
half the regular standard price of such qual- 


ity tires. 
YEAR How to Get Them. 
Order from us direct. For 
AKRON OHIO the plain tread, send $2.48 
per tire. For the non-skid, send $2.75 per 
tire. If we have a dealer near you, order 


will be filled through him. Otherwise we 
send by Parcel Post. We ask direct orders 
because so many dealers handle tires which 
pay them larger profits. 


COMPANY, Dept. 203, AKRON, OHIO 

















THE FLEET SCHOOL 


Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N. C. 
A BOY SCOUT ACADEMY 


The first preparatory school for boys 
im the United States to adopt as the 
basis of recreation and discipline, 


THE BOY SCOUT SCHEME 


College Preparatory and Academic courses. 
Healthful and bracing climate. 2,200 feet above 
sea level. Mild in winter and cool in spring 
and fall. Mountains and lake on school prop- 
erty afford splendid opportunities for boating, 
fishing, swimming, hikes, camping, tracking and 
scouting in all its branches practically the year 
‘round. Well kept golf s courts, 
athletic fields and all recreations. Commodious 
buildings with all modern conveniences. Well 
equipped gymnasium. The boys are surrounded 
by home influences, and the daily routine is a 
well ordered combination of work and play. The 
scout principles of honor and efficiency form the 
basis of discipline and afford an ideal feature 
of school life. The scout work and discipline 
will be under the supervision of a Princeton 
graduate, formerly National Field Secretary of 
the Boy Scouts of America, who has had wide 
practical experience in scout work. 

For catalogue address J. SELDON FLEET, 
» N. C., or H. E, SHAF- 
FER, Senior Master, 47 E. Zist St., New York 
City (Until Sept. 15, 1914). 














CAMERA 25c. 


With Complete 
Outfit 





PICTURES TAKEN AND FINISHED IN 2 MINUTES 
We will mail you a leatherette covered Camera 
with a fine Lens. Automatic Patent Shutter, 
Viewfinder, Photo Plate in Pocket Holder, Bot- 
tle of Developer and Fixer ready for use, Develop- 
ing Tank and Plate Lifter to lift finished Pictures, 
Simple directions with illustrations. All packed in 
a Carton, upon receipt of Stamps or Coin. 
We supply extra plates at 2c. each. Money re- 
turned if not as represented. 
BROADWAY CAMERA AND SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. B, 280 Broadway, New York, 
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STEEL MOTOR .DUCK & ROW BOATS 








at once and brought up hard on the line 
made fast to the buoy. Under the strain 
the rope straightened out and rose above 
water throughout its whole length, afford- 
ing a tolerably good support to, both the 
“men overboard.” 

On the hastily made bowline now de- 
pended not only the scfety of the vessel 
but two lives as well; for Pease, who had 
been only slightly stunned, had slipped back 
a few feet, but still retained his grasp ot 
the line. Coughing ana spitting, with head 
and shoulders out of water, he felt his 
freckled countenance with one hand, hang- 
ing on with the other. He had just satisfied 
himself that the damage was trifling, ap- 
parently only a nosebleed, and was trying 
to think of something sufficiently withering 
to say to the terrified Leon, when the gig 
with Mr. Savage came dashing and splash- 
ing up and rescued Loth young mariners. 

Blood, who really seemed to be “all in” 
from the shock was given a hot drink and 
bundled up in blankets below. Arthur, 
however, after a rub-down and a change, 
seemed none the worse, and of course 
found himself the hero of the day. From 
his point of view all the congratulations, 
back-poundings and hand-shakings seemed 
rather “ footless,” as he hadn’t really suc- 
ceeded in doing anything—especially after 
he learned that Leon, when not rattled, was 
a fair swimmer. The crowning touch of 
embarrassment came at “ evening quarters,’ 
when, after mustering the crew, Mr. Sav- 
age made a brief speech: 

“We have just had a practical illustra- 
tion of the importance of knowing how to 
tie a good knot under all conditions. We 
have also had illustrations of several other 
things. Leon Blood does not seem, on the 
whole, to be the material out of which good 
sailors are made. He leaves the ship to- 
morrow. I wish to congratulate the 
crew of the gig for their smart work 
in getting her away in an emergency. Sils- 
bee acted without orders, but he did a very 
clever thing, which showed quick and ac- 
curate thought, and probably prevented a 
serious accident. He has the makings of a 
good seaman. As for Acting Master at 
Arms Pease, he is a credit to the ship, and 
I am glad to recognize officially his pluck 
and cleverness. Hereafter he will rate as 
regular Master at Arms, and I shall be 
proud to send his name to the Red ‘Cross 
for a medal for gallant conduct in line of 
duty.” 

‘The new boys started to cheer, but dis- 
covered that everyone else was standing 
rigidly at attention. Arthur Pease stepped 
a pace forward and saluted, very red in 
the face. 

“If you please, Sir, would you do me a 
favor?” 

“Certainly, Pease. What is it?” 

“TI don’t want any medal, Sir. Instead 


“Could Blood stay aboard, Sir? I think 
he’ll turn out all right.” ‘ 

Mr. Savage considered in surprised 
silence. The sunset light fell on a line of 
boys as still as statues. At last— 

“Very well, Pease. This is at your re- 
quest entirely-———” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

“And I must say the request does you 
honor, my boy.” 

This time everybody cheered; no disci- 
pline could stand such a strain. It was 
China Silsbee, not stopping to analyze his 
own unexpected compliment, who, scrambled 
below to bear the news to Leon. The 
latter received it in profound silence. 

“ And say,” concluded the messenger, “ ! 
guess you were right. There’s lots of other 
things besides duty, ain’t there?” 
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Catcher’s Mitt League Ball Professional Bat 





A “Reach Professional,” spotted, made of extra quality white ash, 
burnt finish—full size. Just the Bat for the boy who is after the 400 
average. Sent prepaid for One Yearly Subscription to Boys’ Life at $1.00. 

Price, 65c., postpaid. 


F ielders’ Glove 





Catcher’s Mask 





“Reach” Catcher’s Mitt, made on 
the new Reach combination Base- 
men’s and Fielders’ model. Made Reach Scholastic League 
with one-piece face which enables | Baseball. An excellent ball 


the player to catch the ball with a|for young men. Regulation 
greater degree of accuracy, as a|size and weight. Horsehide 


pocket is more readily formed in a} cover, made of woolyarn. rub- 
mitt of this kind. Just the mitt for : > 4 
the “regular’’ catcher. Sent pre- ber center. Sent prepaid for 
paid for One Yearly Subscription | One P Yearly Subscription to 
to Boys’ Life at $1.00. Boys’ Life at $1.00. 

Price, 65c., postpaid. Price, 65c., postpaid. 














. on Sie al nae Cabsien’a Mask. Foe 
: : Reach Fielders’ ove. ade of | men’s size, heavy wire and we 
14-K Solid Gold, Diamond Coat Pocket Watch pearl colored leather, welted, a gg Made of heavy oe 
* * i added, leather pocket lining, deep | wire, finished in best manner, 
Point Fountain Pen Chain Sealer and web thumb. An excel- ; ine mask for amateur players. 
lent glove. Sent prepaid for One | Covered by Reach guarantee. Sent 
Yearly Subscription to Boys’ Life | prepaid for One Yearly Subscrip- 











These pens are at $1.00. tion to Boys’ Life at $1.00. 
made of the very Price, 65c., postpaid. Price, 65c., postpaid. 
best quality hard ‘ 
rubber fitted with Gold Front Cuff Link Pocket Flashlight 


14-K guaranteed 
gold, “Diamond 
jit Point’”’ Pens. They 
UA git are of the simplest 
il gi construction and 
ih cannot get out of 
| | “i order, overflow, or 
NAN ? ' 

Oy hil {1 fail to write, as the 
My feeds are made ex- 
pt i actly the same as} 
nfl now used by all the 

bn standard Fountain 

Net Pen Manufacturers 
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Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscrip- 

Gold Front Cuff Link, hand | tion to BOYS’ LIFE at One Dollar. Almost 
engraved pattern, and guar-| everyone is carrying one of these—they’re 
anteed to: give perfect satis- so convenient. Take up no room in your 
faction. Sent prepaid for ~~ pocket, yet throw a bright light at night 
Yearly Subscription to Boys or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
iate at $1.00. over .brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed 

Price, $1.00 postpaid. to give 400 per cent. longer service than 
any other similar flashlight battery made. 
2% volts Mazda lamp, 3 x 1% x % inches, 
Slide contact button. Send to-day and get 
this flashlight and BOYS’ LIFE one year, 
both for $1.00. 


having a deep ink 
NTE gen f channel, reinforced 
ga fl by two lateral slots 
‘af ty thereby keeping the 
ink always in con- 
tact with the point 
of the pen, and al- 
Ways wet and ready 
to write. This Foun- 
tain Pen is_ fully 
guaranteed, and in 
the event of its prov- 
ing unsatisfactory in 
any particular, can 
be returned to the 
manufacturers and a 
new one will be sent 











Electric Light in Camp 
Premo Camera 
Get the latest 
improvement in 
Camp lighting 
equipment with- 
out one cent of 
cost to you. 
This_ special 
eom bina - 
tion (hand, wall 
,, table) light, 
sent prepaid for 
4 Three yearly 
Subscriptions to 


A printed guarantee 
slip will be found in 
every box. We firmly 
believe that this Ren 
will give better satis 
faction than most 
$1.00 and $1.50 Pens 
now on the market. 

Sent prepaid for 
only One Yearly 
















Subscription to Boys’ This chain is made and Boys’ Life at 
Life at $1.00. finished just like the finest “~~ $1.00 each. 

Price, 75c., post- | of watch chains in the mar- = The Lamp is 

paid. ket. It has gold front, hand specially con- 

engraved button with a gold structed for camp 

filled soldered link chain oi wae 

Send which is guaranteed not to A Premo Camera of the. Box mottled white 

break or tarnish, the guar-| type, with universal focus lens metal with gun- 


All Orders antee of the manufacturer |-—two finders for horizontal or | metal finish, heavy galvanized handle. It is 
is in back of every chain, | vertical pictures are supplied. | equipped with newest. type of Tungsten Bat- 
and at any time that it has | Automatic shutter. Makes 24x | tery gvaranteed to give 400 per cent. longer 
Boys’ Life failed to give perfect satis- | 3% pictures. Full and complete | service than any other similar flashlight bat- 
200 Sth Avenue faction, you will get a new | instructions are included with | tery made—200-volts Mazda lamp with a 
chain, without any further | each camera. Given for Three | switch that can be set for permanent light. 























New York cost. Sent prepaid for One| Yearly Subscriptions at $1.00] Size 3%x2%x2%. Sent prepaid for Three 
Yearly Subscription to Boys’ | each, or Two Subscriptions and | Yearly Subscriptions to Boys’ Life at $1.00 
Life at $1.00. 50c. in cash. each, 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. Price, $2.00 postpaid. Price, $2.25 postpaid. 
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Pat. Feb. 7, 1911 


when you find it, fellows, you 
want to hang onto it, for it’s 
the only real right handy 
once adjusted always adjusted, 
and besides it’s admitted to be 


the standard 


blouse 
of the world 


almost any dealer in boys’ 
fixings will sell you one—bet- 
ter buy the one dollar grade 
—jt’s great—the prices run 
from fifty cents up to as 
much as you want to in- 
vest, but try the dollar one 
once 
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Get acquainted with 
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IDEAS 








His little lordship on the 
left shows how your little 
brother would look if dressed 
up in a seen tone 


4 Blouse like that 
TRADE MEAG MARK for a dollar. 


PATENT PENDING 
Tell mother about it—she can see it at 
some store right at home or nearby- 
tell her it is all in one piece—even the 
necktie—and that it washes and irons as 
easily as a handkerchief—also that it’s 
made in 58 combinations, sizes 3 to 8. 


K&S, Blouse Makers 


KAYNEE BUILDING 
FIFTH AVEN CLEVELAND, OHIO P 603 ainaisaramaiiaa 


THE PLANT WITHOUT A PEER 
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